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AGRICULTURAL PROSPERITY. 


Tue wheat trade of the United States has undergone a great develop- 
ment in the last ten years, and has now, in relation to England and th 
west of Europe, reac hed a posit ion in which a continued and extensive ex- 
pansion may be looked for, if only that principle of reciprocal interchange 
of industrial products is adhered to, through the operation of which the 
markets of the world have become open to the fields of the world; the 
excessive productions of one locality become available to the excessive 
demand of another region, Since England adopted, in 1842, the policy 
of admitting foreign food to English consumption, legal and artificial bar- 
riers to the interchange of produce have been removed, to an extent which 
has sufficed to impel the currents of trade in a new direction, and to 
deepen and strengthen its channels, so as to present a swelling volume of 
national wealth rolling into the lap of industry, instead of the coffers of 
capitalists under the restrictive system. The high price at which food 
had ruled, for many years, down to the modification of the duties in 1842, 
had circumscribed the consumption in a double ratio. The fact, that in- 
dispensable food absorbed most of the earnings of the working classes, 
prevented them from buying necessary clothing, which, in turn, dimin- 
ished employment, and lessened emoluments, narrowing, in a farther de- 
gree, the means of buying food. The population was thus moving in a 
ruinous vortex, of which the gyrations were momentarily increasing in 
velocity. The national earnings, although diminishing in amount, were 
absorbed by the monopol) land-holders, whose fears were also awakened 
vy the swe ling number of paupe I's charged to the poor rates. The great 
evil of the state was dear food, of which the prices were unnaturally sus- 
tained by legal enactments; that is to say, the whole earnings of indus- 
try were, by law, poure ‘d into the pockets of food growers to the exclusion 
of other interests. The re medy was obvious, viz., to throw open the gra- 
naries of the world to the supp ly of the people, in order that Ens glish j in- 
dustry might be able to obtain other necessaries, in addition to food, for 
its exercise. From the moment of the accomplishment of that eve nt, the 
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prosperity of England has been on the increase, as measured by the in- 
creased employment of the people, and greater wages—not money wages, 
but more of the actual comforts and necessaries of life, for a given amount 
of labor. In proof of this material progress, may be taken a table of the 
a of raw materials of manufacture and of food, imported into 
England, for a s¢ ae 's of years, for the use of the pe ople. 

The Sstlowls 7 table shows the le ading articles of food and manufactures 


imported into Great Britain : 


IMPORTS OF FOOD AND RAW MATERIALS INTO ENGLAND FOR CONSUMPTION. 
1836. 9, 1850. 

Animals, No.... ’rohibite 85,23: 917.247 
Hams, ; ¢ 
Bacon, 
Beef, 
Butter, 
Cheese, 
Rice, 
Pork, ‘ , as 910.948 
Sugar, = 3,856,565 ), 925,85 1,6 1] 119 
Molasses, 
Tallow, 005,276 ,468, 2 1171 1 
Lard, : 85,83! ; «-. 229,614 

OR inc ccsedavas sess epee -12,187,13 386,904 
Cocoa, pounds Sa yeoes 1,084, 170 3,232,9% - - 4,478 3328 
Coftee, : 34,431.07 31,221,840 
Pepper, ; sue & 2 3: 59.5 i Peks«knteme en 3,296,079 3,174,425 
Tea. ss 36,57 4,004 20,024,688 ol, Sear 
Tobacco, Po ie cali Lode at ih DL BUSy 1 Ow cues Saves eee! S 938.105 
Pimento, “ 344,358 .- 2,881,800 


Total, pounds 

Total, cwt 

Total food in lbs 7725279,8 A Ek ) td, 931,026.7 
Flour or grain in qrs.....-. . .. 420,05 : BSP DOO. ss 6 civics ce cau. 0,100,350 

Materials. 

Cotton, aia $07 RPE a 100 } 7,664, 300 
Wool, : 0 Bowes 5 3 
Silk, } 
Hemp, 
Flax, °03.000.900 


Total 3,052,717 ,163,092,444 

This is a most incredible result. We have given the details 
articles for these three years, in order that the precise nature of the i 
crease may be seen. ‘The following table, composed of the aggregates 
for each year, shows the progressive nature of the increase : 


QUANTITIES OF ANIMALS, GRAIN, FOOD, AND RAW MATERIALS IMPORTED INTO GREAT BRITAIN 
FOR CONSUMPTION, 
Years. Animals,---No. Grain—Qrs. Food—-Lhs. Raw Materials—-Lbs 


OD OUS iccuniond 


-2,763,164 
ie °67, 152 
1846 22,458 1.767,5 
1847 219.6 12.303.751 076 810 655 cehaCades ‘ 
1848 203,440 6,237,244 poe 305 
1849 [BO 20 lsce back 11,882,900 
BeGGiusamasaneleyeer - -- -9,109,350 
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The i import: ition, both of food and raw materials, has increased in an equal 
ratio. ‘The year 1847 was one of famine in Ireland, and was followed by 
revulsions in the corn trade, and in rail-road speculations. The last two 
years have been those of good harvests and fair business; nevertheless, 
the quanti ity of food imported in 1 1849 was very nearly double what it 
was in 1842: and of grain, seve nfold as much in 185 0 asin 1848. How 
great, then, must have been the deprivation among the poorer classes in 
those years ef monopoly, as manifested in their purchases, increased so 
much when epportunity ‘ole red! The raw materials of manufactur 
the last yea M show a decline from the previous year, partly by reason of 
the very high price * cotton, which limited its use, notwithstanding that 
food was unusually « heap ; ut 1849 was the year of great manufacturing 
uctivity, resulting from the depression of the year of revolutions, 1848. 

The throwing open of the English ports to foreign food, was simulta- 
neously accompanied by an extraordinary famine, which had a twofold 
effect in causing cheap food in the subsequent years. Western Europe, 
equally with England and Ireland, experienced short harvests, and the 

mmon level of prices rose to a height, which had not been experienced 
since the war. From the most distant regions grain required to be 
transported to England and Western Europe, in quantities which far ex- 
ceeded the means of conveyance, and, high as were the prices of food, 


1 


those of freight were relatively higher—stimulating the construction of 
shipping, as Well as the cultivation of grain. While the leading nations 
removed their corn duties and suspended their navigation laws, in order 
to facilitate, in every way, the procurement of sufficient food, farmers and 
shipbuilders were oeryaee preparing to enhance the supply, and two 
years of good harvests have caused freights and prices to sink to a very 
low level. The agricultur: al interest of England - and has been, very 
clamorous against the repeal of th rn laws, to wl ‘"y ascribe the 
i if ible result of saat mn from famine 

appears the more extraordi- 

sf portion of the foreign sup- 

France, where : protective 


he range of prices is much lower 


England was $2 20 cents the 


standing a foreign supply of 36,812,111 bush« But during 

* that year the price wheat was higher in France, Bel- 

Provinces of the Rhine, than ever ere. A large quan- 

eat was re-shipp¢ Kn sland ( continent, and 

iti * Engl} were shipped to Franee, 

at a ippe even to 

1e tor 

a quarter, or $3 15 the bushel. In many parts of the co tinent it 

Was equally dear. the exception of the southern part ¢ ' Russia, 

every country j “urope imported grain for it wh COnSsUI pti nm. At 

mon ment ws write, it is four years since England, France, Belgium, 

ind Ilo specially, were fis reels competing for the surplus grain 

which the 1 Tall 1 States and Russia had to spare. ‘orn laws and naviga- 
tion laws were ev rywhere suspended to facilitate its int ion, 

In little more than two years the dread of scarcity Was Sut eceded by 

re tints of over-abundance. Famine prices have everywhere been suc- 


ed by p rices much below the average of or lin ‘Vv years, And the most 
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essential point to which we would direct the attention of the candid inquirer 
on this subject is, that this change has been as marked in continental coun- 
tries as it has been in England. There is much that is important in this fact, 
in enabling us to determine the cause of the great decline of price in 1849—’ 50, 
and the probable permanent price at which wheat may settle down. In 
England, where there happens to have been an important change in the 
corn laws, the reduction of price is, by a large party, attributed to that 
change. But if there were no other cause in operation, then the large 
importations into England during the present year ought, at least, to have 
prevented a fall of price in those countries from which they have drawn 
off such large quantities. 

But what is the fact? In 1846-47 France was bordering on famine. 
The Government entered into every foreign market in the world to 
procure supplies. Every restriction upon the trade in grain was sus- 
pended. ‘The price of wheat for a considerable time was as high as 40f. 
the hectolitre, or $2 70 the bushel; and the average price, from the hat 
vest of 1846 to that of 1847, was at least 50f. per hectolitre, or $2 00 thi 
bushel. Well, there has been no change in the corn laws of France—no 
step towards free trade. But so far as the price of grain can have been 
affected at all in France by legislation, or by any other cause than the 
natural consequences of the events connected with its production, the 
rice ought to have been sustained at about its usual rate. The chang 
in the English corn law has opened a facility for the introduction of wheat 
and flour which ought so far to have prevented an unusual decline of price. 
It is true, that for some time in 1848, the revolution and the subsequent 
events had the effect of paralyzing the corn market in common with a 
others. But any effect from that cause has long ago ceased, not only with 
regard to wheat, but even with regard to wines and other productions much 
inore of the character of luxuries. In Bordeaux, wines of every class, a 
great majority of which are consumed in France, have risen from twenty- 
Jive to thirty per cent., calculated on the prices charged in the previous year, by 
the best houses of largest capital. So far, then, ¢ as price is concerned, the ef 
fects of the revolution on agricultural produce may be considered as at an end 
But with respect to the price of wheat, it has, in spite of the ii rovem 
im Paris—in spite of the activity in Lyons, Rouen, and Lille,—and in spi 
of the new opening in the English market, of which they have availed 
themselves to a great extent, steadily declined. What are the facts? 
We have said that the average price of 1846-47 was not less than 30f. th: 
hectolitre, or $2 00 the bushel. The average price for the last five years 
leaving out 1846-47, and 1848-49, has been from 20f. to 22f. 50c. per hee 
tolitre ($1 26 a $1 52 the bushel,) ; 18 f. per batiins ($1 21 the bush- 
el) having been considered always very low, under the average, and 
mark of cheap districts in cheap years. But what is the price at this ee 
Aceordi ng to the official accounts pub lished in the Moniteur of the Ist. 
the average price of wheat in Irance, in the month of Novermber, was : if. 
d0c. per hectolitre, or 95 cents the bushe]l.—or rather less than half th 
price of 1846-47, and fully 25 per cent. below the average price of ordi 
nary years. The consequence is, a great ery of agricultural distress in 
France as in England. 

The following statistical table shows the average price of wheat in 
France per hectolitre, for each year of the first half of the 19th century, 
just concluded : 


1 
i 
+ 
ut 
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Ave. price per hec, Ave. price per hec. Ave. price per hec Ave. price per hee 
Year. Fr. C, Year, Fr. C. Year Fr C Year, Fr. C. 
1800 q 3. MS 56 cee 826 81 « ws wee L830; -22.49 


1801 24.5 : 17.5 tS aa 1840......21.98 
- 19.5% 32 22.0: 1841......18.34 

1643......19.69 

ke 

eye 

.93 

.23. 86 

-29.38 

5. 36 


oF 


The average for 1850 (14f. 26c. the hectolitre) is equal in our measure 
to 94 cents per bushel,—the hectolitre being equivale nt to 2.838 bushels. 
This is the lowest price since the opening of the present century. The 
highest yearly average was in 1817, being 36f. 16c. per hectolitre, ($2 384 
per bushel.) The general average for the fifty years ending with un 
ber last, is 20f. 20. per hectolitre, ($1 384 per bushel. ) 

We have before us at this moment, an official paper in the Monitéur, 
in the form of a report, dated the 8th of February, 1851, from General 
Randon, the French Minister of War, to the President of the Republic, 
relative to the re-establishment of a system discontinued some years ago, 
for the purchase, by the State, of all the corn consumed by the army. 
The object of the report is to point out, that in consequence of the 
present most unusual cheapness of corn in France, a large supply can be 
bought on decidedly advantageous terms; and that, to some extent, at 
least, the absorption of so considerable a quantity of corn, from an over- 
stocked market, will be a measure of relief to the agricultural interests of 
France, who complain loudly of the depreciation of their produce. The 
President of the Republic confirmed the recommendations of the re- 
port, and ordered that the Vv should take effect from the Ist of April, 1851. 
The report says :—“ According to the regulating table, recently published 
by the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, the ¢ general average price 
of the hectolitre of wheat, for the whole territory of France, which 
exceeded 14f. on 81st of December, 1850, had fallen to 13.78f. on the 
dist January, 1851. ¢ ‘ompared with the general averages of all the years 
whic h have el: ipse 1d since the price of corn has been officially asce tained, 
in pursuance of the law of 1797, the present price of 15.78 is the lowest 
of all, not even exce pting the average of 1809, (14f. 86c.,) which was the 
lowest price of the last 53 years, 

What has taken place in France has, to a greater r less degree, hap- 
pened in every country in Europe. The mene of 1847, 1848, and 
1849, have generally been abundant, and the extreme prices of 1846 and 
1847, have every where led to extraordins iy efforts and extended cultiva- 
tion. The government of the Netherlands has under discussion a project 
for modifying the corn laws. And although nowhere is there a pretext 
for saying that prices have been interfered with by acts of legislation, 
(unless it be in Belgium,) yet everywhere they are now much below the 
general average of ordinary years. And the consequence is, a general dis- 
position to ship towards ong: und, where the market appears to be the most 
available. The French corn laws divide the country into four classes, 
The Ist class, is the middle of France; the 2d class, is the south and 
south-east ; the 3d class. the east, the north, and part of the west; and 
the 4th, the north, east, and part of the west. The protection which each 
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class enjoys, is in the order in which they are enumerated ; and, according 
to the usual absurdity of the protective principle, viz., where the soil is of 
a nature to make wheat cost the most to raise t, the Jaws make it cost 
the most to buy it, and the sections where iiaes is a natural abundance 
are surrounded by laws to deprive them of markets. ‘The result is, un- 
natural depression in one locality, and unnatural dearness in others, 
There was a law enacted in 1820, but repeatedly modified since, which 
permits the import into France of foreign wheat, free of duty, on the ex- 
ecution of a bond to re-export, in a given period, an equivalent quantity 
of flour. This applies, however, to each district only ; foreign wheat 
cannot be imported into one class or district, on condition of the export 
of an equivalent of flour from another district. Nevertheless, the French 
millers are in skill superior to the English, and, perhaps, to the American. 

That is to say, from the same quality of wheat the French miller will get 
a superior quality of flour, and that superiority of quality causes it to 
take the place of American flour in the English markets, although the 
American flour is superior to the English, The English millers are, in 
fact, the largest purchasers of both French and American flour, for the 
purpose of mixing it with their own, to give it a better appearance. They 
are now about forming a “ Corn-Millers’ League,” the object of which is 
to protect themselves in the manufacture of bad flour, against the compe- 
tition of the better qualities from France and the United States. Instead 
of seeking to improve their own production, they wish to compel the 
British people to forego the better qualities that they import at a low 
rate. It is stated that one cause of the better quality of the French 
wheat is the use of s#// sieves, by which they produce a small quantity of 
very fine flour, but which, it is alleged, is not of sufficient i to 
make bread of itself. Another cause is, that they substitute cylinders for 
stones, and thereby more completely crush the grain. It is a known fact, 
that red wheat, of a quality which the English millers will not buy, will, 

in the hands of a French miller, become flour which the English miller 
will buy to improve his own, made from the best wheat. Much as th 
English have been in the habit of boasting of their mechanical skill, they 
are behind the people of the continent, and very far, indeed, behind those 
of the United States. The English raw materi: als are, on the other hand, 
better than those of the continent, and some curious facts present them- 
selves in respect of this matter. Up to the year 1828, the export of the 
long English combing wools, and also machinery, was prohibited. In 
that year the disabilities were removed, and as soon as the French got 
free possession of the English wool, they made better cloths ; and the Eng- 
lish manufacturers have now imported Belgian machines in order to equal 
French cloths. English millers are now importing French mills, that they 
may, with better means, approach the qualities of French flour. The United 
States can, however, in a series of years, supply a larger amount of flour 
on better terms, than can France, influence d, as she is, by the continually 
increased demand for better food in proportion to its supply. While, in 
the United States, the production of food increases in a greater ratio by 
reason of the continued increase of the breadth of land under cultivation, 
the numbers of the cultivators, by immigration and otherwise, and through 
the multiplication of means of internal communication,—in England, the 
production of food reached, probably, some years since, its maximum. 
That is to say, scientific knowledge m: Ly inde rg ly extend the capacity 

of the earth to produce, as it already has raised in England the acreable 
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product of wheat from 24 to 32 bushels, during the present century ; but 
the cost of that high culture exceeds the cost of the natural production 
in other countries, together with the transportation to England. Under 
the operation of free trade in corn, although the people of England have 
consumed a much larger quantity of imported grain, the English produc- 
tion has not been diminished; because, with good farming. the present 
yield per acre can be maintained : England, at a cost « qual to the cost of 
imported grain in ordinary yea S. The following table will show the 
weekly importation into the lea line ports of England and Scotland, to- 
cether with the weekly sales of Britis h wheat at the 250 market towns 
which govern the official averages, and the level of those averages, from 
Jan. 1, 1850, to the latest dates: 


pene eemmsrenrecase $4.5), 
Wheat Whea 
imported, sold. 


Jan. 4....31,709....97,913....47.09..39.05 uly 5....88,463....83,100....45.01..40.04 
8. ..100,864....47.00..39.06 “ 12 DGkt sacs 13 £5 3... 40.06 
3...112,603....46.05..39.1 Sena Oks 002 -81,900....46.04..40.1] 

-.102,951....46.05..40. “ 26...134,860....67,827....47.03..41. 06 

99,759 .-..45.07.. 2 g. 2....84.73 L.c-47.09..429.01 

200 293,976....45.05..40.0 Td 2 83,217 l «+2248. 01..49.07 

- -91,307....45.08..39.08 * 16....60,98: 97,$ ccueetoklesto. at 
- -97,390 45.10... 35 l ih Pee 231 ....81,760....47.04..43.05 
-94,120. -45.10..38.0 * 30...-79,636 6 .--46.08..43.07 
~45.10..38. 0! Sept. 6 335....68,943. 45.11..43.07 
77.113....45.10..: 13 36,2 - 85,7 soce4d. 21. .43.05 
71,658....45.08..38.61 « 2 0,962. ..1( 19....44.02..43.02 

.40,540....82,348 $5.08..45.02 ©. 8F cect 290.42 419 ssdeten Oca Sewan 

e353, 399. «2-80: : $4.10..38.01 t. ----81,448...117,025....43.01..42.10 

.08..45.0 . 7 50. -- 105,224... .42.07..42.05 

06..38. Of 3.4.-69.211.....-87,478...-.42.00.. 41.10 

06.97: 3 ¢: 25.2 2-99.86; SOT 14 sci 09..41.04 

53,989... 3,53: 45.00..37.08 Nov. 1...121,36 ,153....41.08..40.11 

58,986 ....89,229....45. 02. .37.09 “ §...107,1! 198 ccs 05..40.07 

~ 40,937... 89.' 5.03..38.00 t Te. SET os a come oss 01..40.02 

64,558 ; " 5.03..38.04 ..2 52,806 95,088....40.11..40.00 

ae Seas 3,027 .. 5.04..38 09 © 20 ...<8a, 845 <e 2.974....4 »..40.01 

65.784.. 5,767. 01..39.02 Dec. 6.... 520 ....95,618 0.03..40.01 
- 92,370. ...44.08..39.08 th” 95,615 39.11..40.01 

oa- LOS 815 44.06..40.00 «20.5. 201, ok 8.905....38.07..39.11 
-40.03 “ 26....45,217....86.114....39.05..39.09 


«39.05 


From this return, it appears that 

4,727,942 qrs. of wheat, and the importation 3,581,092 qrs. The official im- 
port accounts for the whole kingdom give 3,754,595 qrs. for the year. The 
wheat sold, of course, by no means represents all the British wh at sold 
Throughout the year 1850, the averages ruled lower than for the corres- 
ponding weeks of the previous year. Since the commencement of the 
present year to April 12, the averages have been still less than last year, 
and the importation and sales have been as follows : 

1850. 1851. nerease. Decrease 


ree basdin o wht C002 . cca <nwewen l.000,600 33,088 —_—— 
1,296,226 DASE 427 caccae cece 161,799 


ottenws LTORSIS cc dcacess 2,170,107 
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though the price has been less than Jast year, under the large supplies 
of fore ign grain, the sales of British wheat have not material lly decreased, 
The averages, in the United States, in Great Britain and France, have 
been, for a series of years, as follows, for wheat, per bushel, in United 
States currency : 


PRICE OF WHEAT PER BUSHEL. 

France. . Great Britain. United States 

$1 20 s 03 a i a a a $1 02 
15 
90 
05 
96 
0 
17 
26 
Os 
00 


The price of wheat fluctuates less in the United States than elsewhere, 
and this may be ascribed to the fact, that the price indicated is that at 
which ample supplies could reach tide-water, and leave a remuneration to 
forwarders and farmers. Any advance beyond those rates, by reason of 
a foreign demand, sa draw forth o juantities that would not fail to re- 
store the average price. In the last four years the means of interna! 
communication have so multiplic d as much to diminish the cost of trans- 
portation to market, and, as a consequence, to sink the average ruling 
price on the Atlantic border. That is to say, a price of $5 00 for flour 
in New-York, will now leave a larger profit to the western farmer, thar 
$5 50 would have done a few years since. A foreign demand, whic} 
would suffice to sustain flour at $5 in New-York. would requi re to be 
equal to a very large, and constantly-increasing quantity, because the 
quantity which $5 would bri ing forw: ard can scarce ly be limited in - 
present state of internal transportation. In illustration of this fact, 
have compiled from official documents the e ovement of flour and oieias, 
2 ressed in bushels of wheat, throughout the United States for ten years. 

The flour and wheat delivered at rae on the New-York canals 
a the annual average price at Albany. 2d. The flour and wheat de- 
livered at New-Orleans, with the average price in that city. 3d. The de. 
liveries on the Pennsylvania canals. 4th. The deliveries from the Ohio 
canals, at Cleveland, Portsmouth, and Cincinnati. 5th. From the Wabasi 
canal, at Toledo. 6th. The export from the United States to foreigt 
countries. and the average export price. 

UNITED STATES WHEAT MOVEMENT. 


16,854,192. 8.4 


9,819,74 


18,849,995). 4,51 


30 024, 
963 29,541,; 


0,951) 28,902°71 
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There are many other important movements of wheat flour, such as 
from the slave states to Boston, inspections at Philadelphia, and the in 
creasing distribution of wheat by the Erie Rail-Road from the West, in the 
district through which it runs, &c. ; but the figures here given indicate the 
annual fluctuations, in quantity and price, and their causes. It is observ- 
able that the exports from the United States, following the rising demand 
abroad, rose to a quantity equal to 26,312,471 bush. of wheat in 1847; 
and that was the maximum, in addition to other articles of food, that the 
United States could supply. Not that there was no more wheat to spare, 
but that it was all that could be transported. To supply that quantity, every 
means of transportation, in every part of the country, was put in activity ; 
and when the grain reached the se aports, the most inordinate rates of 
freight were chi ged across the Atlantic. The supply of shipping was not 
equal to a larger quantity ; but those high rates of freight stimulated 
construction, and the rates of freight and tonnage, built in the United 
States, are as follows: 


RATES OF FREIGHT TO LIVERPOOL, AND TONNAGE BUILT IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Cotton, per Ib. Flour, per bbl. Quarter bush. Tons builtin U.S 


In 1847, the freight on grain to Liverpool was 50 cents per bushel, and 
$2 25 per bbl. of flour. The conse quence was, that double the tonnage 
was built in 1848 that had been constructed in 1845. Throughout the 
interior, canal-boats and rail-roads have multiplied in an equal ratio; and 
the means of delivering produce have thus multiplied, in a manner which 
suffices for any expansion of the export trade of the country. 

A marked and gratifying effect of the operation of the foreign trade, 
carrying out of the country the surplus production, is the greater aa 
trial prosperity which results, stimulating the internal consumption of 
food. It is observable in the above table that the deliveries of Ohio 
Wheat in 1847, the year of high prices, were double what they were in 
1841; and the "y have since fallen back to about the former level, notwith- 
standing that the production in Ohio has vastly increased. The following 
table shows the production of wheat in six counties on the line of the 
Ohio canal in 1850, compared with 1840, per United States census : 


1840, 1850. Increase. 
Wayne County e ee -- 1,494,000 740,738 
Stark County. 753, 0: 1,500,000 746.973 
tichland County 193,315 
Harrison County 635.931 
Carroll County.......--! 53, 28 ea '500,000.... «- «- - 246,572 
Coshocton County ..--650,000 330,245 


TOG8 ks << cctv nse ee mee 6,144,000 3,193,77 


This presents a great increase of production ; but the surplus, as repre- 
» Sented by the « ‘anal moveme nt, has not been greater than in 1841, as may 
be seen by the following table of the deliveries of flour upon the Ohio 
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canal, at different points, for several seasons, and the corresponding re- 
ceipts at the two outlets, Cleveland and Portsmouth : 


DELIVERIES OF FLOUR ON THE OHIO CANAL. 


1841. 1842, 1845. a 1847. 1848, 1849. 1850. 
-- 142,848... : ,221..115,894..149,507 ..123,49 
Massillon... ....29,757. 28,381... ...58,669...37,540... 42,758... 43,39 
DIOVAPs dinncasRaje "239,352. ...40,07 78. 57,848 72,448...40,198...35,616...38 
Roscoe. 582. ..147,927....29,692....99,552..... 68,607... 61,652... 66,808... 70,729 
Dresden Secs a ono B91 cc 6cO7bdO ce oe 188,978.-.. 99,967 .. <61,914...61,933 
‘ | 7 cin ap bh. 100 2 0acdG, FOL. 8,378 SR 157 .2.25,413....5,761....10 0D 


3 


° 


Carroll. ...... woee ——— ....-14,642 3 34,483...§ 9...21,110...18,864 
Columbus... .- 42143. ~~=11,741 

Circleville . 26, chefs og nt - 27,708... 

Chilicothe 55,663... ) cece 20,080 49,871...2 


Total cleared .. 476,705... 492,485...396,047. ..390, 329 -- --710,966.. 432,106..413 
Rec’d at Cleve- —— mat —a ana —— ea 
441,425...492,711...378,182...342,210....656,999..413,437..375,680. 
Rec'd at Ports- —— —— —_— 
mouth.... ...62,441 ...18,688 38,7 4% 1,.047...2 


Total.........503,866 511,399 407,898. ..380,952.. -.728,046.. 434,918... 404,768. 400.350 


In and up to the year 1840, about one-half of the whole wheat crop 
was produced in the southern portion of the state. In the last three years. 
however, scarcely one-third the crop has been raised in that section. The 
produce of the Ohio crops affects but in a small degree the value of her 
surplus produce. She is a competitor in the Atlantic markets with seve- 
ral other states, whose surplus is so large, that were one of the number 
entirely withheld from market, the money value of the remainder would 
scarcely be enhanced. The value of the Ohio crops is regulated by their 
money value in the markets of consumption, and gove ‘ned, to a very con- 
siderable extent, by the foreign demand. 

The high prices of 1847, it will be observed, double the deliveries on 
the canal, the greater proportion seeking the lake route to market. T 
prices of that year have brought out such quantities from other states 
as caused a subsidence of prices. The deliveries at Toledo consist, to a 
considerable extent, of Indiana and Michigan Wheat, as well as of Ohio, 
and the productions of the two states had been as follows: 


WHEAT PRODUCTION PER UNITED STATES CENSUS. 


1840. 1850. Increase. 


4,049,375..--0- tnuawe 6,457 ,965 
8,803,361 6 646.253 


Total, two states.....6,206,483...., 5,261,326 843 


Thus, with the six Ohio counties there is an increase of 12,000,000 
bushels wheat, in those regions, over 1840, while the national export is 
not greater. The deliveries at tide-water in 1850, over 1840, were nearly 
twelve million bushels, which represents a part of the increased consump- 
tion of western wheat in the Atlantic states. 

The leading free-trade principle is, that in an agricultural country lik 
ours, the more extended the markets and the greater the facilities for reach- 
ing them, the more prospe rous will be the produce rs, and, as a necessary 
consequence, the greater will be the extent of their purchases of manufac 
tured articles. The more active the market for goods becomes by this. 
means, the more will manufactures flourish. In that case, the more rapidly 
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will the material for prosperous manufacture be discovered and applied, 
and the scene of manufacture will approach the market for the wares. 
This is the operation which has been going on during the last four years. 
The large majority of people who settle our western states have but lit- 
tle capital or manufacturing skill. They have industry and land, and the 
material modifications which took place between England and the United 
States in the restrictions upon international intercourse, permitted the pro- 
duce of that joint effort of industry and land to find a more profitable mar- 
ket : as a necessary consequence, the coal and iron in Ohio found a more 
rapid sale. The four outlets from the interior of Ohio are, Portsmouth on 
the Ohio River, and Cleveland on the lake, the termini of the Ohio canal 
and Cincinnati on the river, and Toledo on the lake, the termini of th 
Miami canal. ‘The quantity of iron cleared for the interior, on the sila 
at all these points for a series of years, with the tons of coal arrived at 
Cleveland, via the Ohio canal, for the corresponding years, were as 
follows :— 


POUNDS OF IRON ON THE OHIO CANALS, AND TONS OF 4 THE OHIO CANALS 
P is Iron cleared hio Canals. Tons of Coal. Pou i cleared ou O ( ns of Coal 

647 sacs ecees 15,674, R26 101,423 

7 165,962 

162,417 

8,856 


969,755... ..-.62,799 


The consumption of iron in Ohio has quadrupled since 5—that is to 

y, from 1842 to 1847. Under the operation « { the tariff of 1842. which 
was to promote the iron interest, the increas “dl receilj if iron were only 
3.400.000 Ibs. ; for 1846, under the “destructive tariff, increase has been 
30,000,000 Ibs., or ten times as muchas in the previous four y 


unces of coal on the ( Yhio canals. tor sey eral years, have | 


‘LS OF COAL CLEARED ON THE OHIO CANALS. 
1846, 1847, 1848. 1850. 
Akron.. ..873,215 254,824. 207, ; Bol alt ace kyl 30,01 2 298,822 
Massillon... .13,812 5.596 Bl .117.667 § 8,990 
7 85 107,498 
.163,914 


Arrived at 
Clevel’d.. 87 If0 350,931....1,2 


is simply ridicul 


Mined in Pe nnsylv: ania, tons 
Mined ij in Ohio, tons 


The deliveries in Ohio exceed by 50,000 tons the w hol ‘import into the 
United States, and this is doubtless the case in Virg also. But Ohio 
coal is bituminous, and is more dire tly in ai tition a with the foreign 
than the Pennsylvania anthracite. In order to show the progress of iron 
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manufactures in the interior of Ohio, we may take the weight of pig and 
scrap alone, cleared at the four points :— 


PIG AND SCRAP IRON CLEARED ON THE OHIO CANALS. 


Cleveland. Portsmouth. Cincinnati. Toledo. 
4,348,834 201.......... Notopened. 
3,499,7 81 3. 
», 169,056 


" 9909.5 565 


90. OSG. AGS. 6 cc ceca 1677.98 0 
'962°740 io wel news 3'500/303 item ewe 101,2 


The deliveries at Toledo are, to some extent, for Indiana; and as that 
is, comparatively, a new route, the deliveries of raw iron do not increase 
so fast as the delivery of castings. At each and all the points, the in- 
creased demand for iron of all kinds is immense, following the principle 
which we have stated, viz: that the demand for all wrought articles fol- 
lows in the wake of agricultural prosperity. If there are iron-masters : 
Pennsylvania who have not made so much mone y as they hoped to do, 
is not because the market is overstocked with foreign iron by reason of | 
low duty, but because the multiplication of furnaces over-supplies even ais 
rapid ; growth of consumption manifest in the above table. 

The demand for iron and coal in Ohio is common to the other western 
states; and the causes of that demand, being deep-seated and general, 
affect almost all other necessary articles, and give evidence of a degree of 
prosperity far supe! rior to that which characterized any former period, 
The quantities of produce w hich will leave the western states, descending 
towards New-Orleans, and coming east over the Pennsylvania and New- 
York canals and the Erie rail-road—all of which are now in operation to 
the lakes—will be very large, and will suffice to make good the pay- 
ments for eastern and imported goods consumed, large as have been the 
amounts. 

The amount of merchandise sent into the interior, via the canals at 
these five points, with the average bank-loans in each year, has been as fol- 
lows :— 


POUNDS OF MERCHANDISE SHIPPED ON THE OHIO CANALS, WITH THE AGGREGATE 
LOANS OF THE OHIO BANKS. 


Cleveland, tamouth, Yincinnati, Toledo. Harmer, 
1833... .9,296,44 
1834..10,127,61: 
1835..14,839,95 
1836 -.13,384,95 
1837 ..10,757,3 
1838..18,8 
1839..19,1 
1840..10,783, 
1841..15,164, 
1842..10,091,803 
1843 ..13,250,75 
1844.. 
1845..10,801, 
1846... .8,243, 
aaa te 7 


184 . 096. ae 8, ,152..12, 
eae 10,3 235 ‘ 23,522... 4.001, ‘447... 10,843,045....3, 580,611 ...31,7 13,660... 14,912, 


~ " 


1850 ...9,711,47: 2,847,526. ..5,458,627... 12,882,736... .3,665,795...34,563,156 . 18,046,799 
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The shipments at Toledo are, of course, to a considerable extent, des- 
tined for Indiana; but it is also the case that merchandise reaches the in- 
terior of Ohio by that route, rather than through Cincinnati, as forme rly. 
It seems that both Cleveland and Portsmouth have declined in respect of 
transport of merchandise, while Cincinnati and Toledo, as well as Har- 
mer. have increased. This is probably owing to the greater influence of rail- 
roads upon the region of the Ohio canal, and also to the increase of manu- 
factures, consequent upon the more extended sale of its produce in 1847. 
It is, however, the case, that the spirit of speculation which has begun to 
develop itself throughout the country, is, at this moment, under the 
spur of the banking mania, more marked at Cincinnati than elsewhere. 

It will be observed, that the table of bank loans in Ohio shows a very 
marked progress from the lowest point which they reached in 1842, and the 
merchandise sent into the interior follows the influence of the institutions. 
The imports into the United States have also been very large in the last 
few years, more particularly in the first quarter of the present ; and this 
last period may very properly be regarded as not only the turning point 
for agricultural prices in the west of Europe, but also of manufactured 
goods, resulting from the influence of the revolutions of 1848. In that 
year there was a universal disposition to get rid of goods ge to stop pro- 
duction; that was the first impulse of the pe ndulum, and in the following 
year great activity manifested the opposite oscillation. Continental goods 
had been pushed into every region of navigable seas at low rates, and the 
stocks thus put off ina year of inactivity lefta scanty supply when political 
quiet allowed of a renewal of trade ; and in 1849-’50 the production has 
been so great as to glut the markets of the world with both British and 
French goods, and none in a greater degree than in those of the U. States. 
The losses sustained have been very great, and once more, diminished pro- 
duction marks the opposite oscillation. The surplus goods of Europe 
have been poured upon us under a so-called low tariff in unprecedented 
abundance, and the reaction has taken place without having in any degree 
produced financial distress. The steady currency of the-country under 
the admirable independent treasury system, has carried it safely through 
the dangerous crisis consequent upon the over-production of goods attending 
the reaction of the European revolutions, and our market for the export of 
breadstuffS has been maintained in the face of the low prices consequent 
upon the reaction of the famine prices. The exports of breadstuffs from 
the United States to Great Britain have been, from September 1 to May 
l, in four a. as follows : 

, bu imal la, Meal, barrels. Wheat. bushel, “lour, bbl. 


95,224 


It will be icaloalt that although the prices in England this year have 
been lower, yet the quantities sent thither have very much i increased. That 
is to say, the E inglish average price of wheat has been since J: anuary this 
year, 37s. 10d., last year it was 39s., or Is. 10d. higher, yet the United 
States sent thither 5.500,000 bushels wheat, against only 1.800.000 last 
year at the higher prices. If, now, with amp le means of tran SI ortation, the 
prices in Western Europe had been at their minimum, the future promises 
very large markets for the produce of our farmers. 
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Ir must strike the mind of every intelligent man who has occasion, not 
so much to study history, as to se ek for particular facts among the time- 
honored materials out of which history is constructed, that the narra- 
tives, which usually pass for “full and authentic histories,” are really very 
incomplete and very unreliable. The historian comes to his task with a 
mind prepared for it, according to the circumstances in which it has received 
its culture. ‘The natural soundness of its judgment, the clearness of its per- 
ceptions, the degree of its political sagacity, the extent to which principles 
have been developed at the period at which he writes, together with nu- 
merous other contingencies, conspire to give, in his eyes, to facts and 
events, a degree of value far above or far below their historical Spee. 
From the conquest to the present moment, the science of government, 
among the Anglo-Saxon race, has been one of progress. There has been, 
in the lapse of a thousand years, no time in which the movement was not 
onward, It was doubtless, very slow up to the period of the re eee 
but the deep-seated and in domitable re publicanism which then manifested 
itself among a people of feudal descent, was not the growth of a moment. 
It was not called into pies yy the ship-tax any more than it was extin- 
guished by the stamp-ac The Parliament: wy records for hundreds of pre- 
ceding years, afford g] ingen s of the working of the popular mind and the 


germination of democratic sentiments, the existence and tendency of which 


are unnoticed, even in the most liberal of historians. These writers, 
clinging to the divine right and the royal prerogative, could recognize in 


a democratic sentiment. wherever manifested, not the unmistakable evi- 


dence of the onward march of the popular mind, which was ultimately to 
acknowledge universal equality in the race, but only the transient discon- 
tent at a monarchical system, the permanence of which they did not 


doubt. 
It is for these reasons mainly that the popular so-called historians afford 
such meagre information in relation to the progress: of those sentiments 


which were finally manifested and fully matured in the min Is of the great 

Republicans ot the Lon: vg a arli iment. The ‘ire urostances of hat eventful 

period t ere w upon our shores that race of men, whose stout principles and 

ble tempers fitted them to lay the foundation of this vast empire 
: 1 


indomit 
become so wide-spread and deep-seated in 
I 


‘Those “Se ~ i 


the public mind, were by those sturdy men made to triumph. A monar- 


chy which had stood for eight centuries was overthrown, to give place to 
a temporary repu thlic—a king onee absolute was brought to the block by 
solemn judgment of the people; and yet the great and remarkable men 
who wrought out these stupendous deeds were regarded by historians, not 
as the efficient instruments of the great national mind in its onward pro- 
gress, but as ‘een. imbeciles and rebels, who sueceeded in disturbing 
for a moment the natural state of things, but who had passed away for 
ever. They were, therefore, misrepresented, abused and denounced, as a 


“LIFE OF ALGERNON SIDNEY; with Sketches of some of his Contemporaries, and Extracts 
Scribner, 


from his C yrrespor ndence and Political W ritings. By G. Van Santvoord. Ch irles 
145 Nassau-stre et, New York 
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warning to all future traitors. Our glorious institutions, of which they 
were the founders, are, however, the enduring monuments of their 
merits, and the era of their triumph is at hand. It is only within the last 
fifty years that events have in Europe taken a course so dec idedly in favor 
of free principles, carrying conviction to reluctant bosoms abroad that our 
republican experiment is successful, as to compel a right understanding of 
the men and events of 1640. The time has come, therefore, to do justice 
to those eminent men who were the exponents of English republicanism 
in the seventeenth century, the point of departure for our own nationality. 
Individual biography is the true mode by which to elucidate the principles 
which actuated not only the man, but the party with which he acted. It 
is in this view that we have read with great pleasure the work of which 
the title is affixed at the head of this article. As far as we recollect, it 
is the first attempt by an American pen to draw out from the obscurity 
of aristocratic prejudices the true merits of the great po] ular leaders 
among our ancestors. Mr. Van Santvoord is eminently fitted for the 
task, being a gentleman of extensive attainments, a lawyer of profound 
proficient abilities, an American with his whole heart enthusiastically de- 
voted to the true principles of self-government, an assiduous student of 
the nature, origin and history of its principles, and a zealous promoter of 
their practical application in the most diversified workings of our state 
and federal governments. Profoundly imbued with these sentiments, he 
seems to have detected their existence in the most remote records of our 
ancestral government, and to have pursued them through all the mani- 
festations of individual action, perfectly regardless of persons or parties 
who harbored them. As the gold-seeker of the Sierra Nevada occasionally 
finds a rich deposit of the true metal in places more or less conspicuous, 
so in the prominent men of the Long Parliament Mr. Van Santvoord 
finds a greater or less degree of unwavering faith in the popular cause ; 
and innone of them did the fire of patriotism glow with a brighter or 
purer flame than in Algernon Sidney, whose career he has sketched with 
great clearness, vigor and truth. 

That great man, Hike Penn, and many other republicans of irreproach- 
able character, has labored under aspersions cast upon him by ignorance or 
malice, and reiterated and prolonged by the sinister misrepresentations of 
par ‘tisan historians. Mr. Macaulay thought proper, in hi ; so-called History 
of England, to copy from the Mackintosh papers certain slanders upon the 
character of Penn, of a nature so gross, so improbable in themselves, and 
so fi il] NY capable of refutation, as has been . yne incontrovs ibly in a very 
short space in the able Life of Penn, by W. H. Dix eave room 
for suspicion of design. The charge that * illian “Pc ; the agent for 
the ‘* Maids of Honor,” in extorting money from the gi is of Taunton for 
the demonstration in favor of the Duke of Monmouth, rests solely on a letter 
brought to light by Sir James Mackintosh addressed to a Mr. Penne, as the 
intended broker in the matter. This letter Mackinto bh med, and 


} 


Macaul lay followed the assumption, to be addressed to Wi illiam Penn, the 
then governor of Pen isylvania, and personal frien 1 of the ki fe Mr. 
Dixon shows cone lusively that it was ac idressed to George P a known 

* pardon- broke r.’ and the : { upplic ‘ant for a gal nt ling r license in t : 5 
But even that Penne did not acce pt the T: — business, whit 1 fel] into the 


vile , 
hands of another pardon-broker. On this slender foundation Mr. Macaulay 


5 


* William Penn: An historical biography, from new sources, with a chapter on the 
Macaulay charges. By William Hepworth Dixon. Blanchard & Lea. 
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thought proper to risk his reputation as a historian, to traduce a great man, 
to seandalize a ré _ sect, and to cast a stigma upon humanity in general. 
Of the calumnies iinst Sidney, stated by Hume and reiterated by 
Macaulay, the chief ” the charge of taking money from the Court of 
France to betray his country, and of having, when in exile, solicited the 
pardon of the kin g, and then of abusing it by engaging in treasonable cor- 
respondence with the Duke of Monmouth ; and with these Mr. Van Sant- 
voord deals as successfully as does Mr. Dixon, with the aspersions upon 
the character of Penn. In relation to the charge of abusing a pardon, 
Mr. Van Santvoord shows, we think, very conclusively, that no pardon 
ever existed at all; that Sidney, after seventeen years of exile, in all of 
which. according to concurrent authorities, he maintained the most inflexible 
adherence to the principles of the revolution; he returned to England 
with the king’s passport, solely to visit his dying parent, who survived his 
arrival but a few weeks, and relying solely on the king’s word that he 
should not be molested. Many precedents show that the king’s word, 
under similar circumstances, was utterly valueless. Reliance on it had 
cost Vane his head, and on the first pretext the same confidence was fatal 
to Sidney. He had lived abroad in great poverty, and his avowed inten- 
tion was, as soon as he received the legac y of his father, to return to the 
continent and spend the remainder of his day s. His brother, Lord Lisle, 
however, attempt to defraud him of his portion, and the result was a 
chancery suit, which, although finally decided in favor of Sidney, detained 
him in Englan 1 some years 5 in the eourse of which the enterpr ise of the 
Duke of Monmouth aflorde “d the ws text for taking the life of Sidney. In 
all this time Charl s II. and his leading men were the direct pensioners of 
the King of France, LA nis XIV, , Whose agent for paying his English pen- 
sioners, was Baril] 1 person who went to Engh ind ve ry pr or, but re- 
turned very rich. The special business of this individu: il was to bribe 
influential persons, including the king, members of Parliament and others, 
to favor the French policy, with sums of mon y, which he paid them. At 
this momen : Sidney, who, during his exile, had become px rsonally known 
to the French King as a most incorruptible man and unwavering patriot, 
was in Lon 9 m the alien of suspicion and persecution to the government, 
with scarcely sufficient influence to keep his own person in safety, and 
without any ability to favor any cause, even had he chosen to do so, Yet, 
subsequently, in the work of Sir John Dalrymple, a paper is appended, 
which purports to be a copy of Barillon’s despatch to his own government 
with the mes of those to whom he paid money, and the several amounts 
Sidne y's, for two sums of 500 guineas each. We quote 


7 


ird’s view of this matter : 


emies has left upon Sidney’s memory but this one 

g charge of being a a nsioner of France—which, dyin 

¥ in 1682, was nearly a century afterwards revived. Sir John 

Dalrymple, in his *‘ Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland,’ which appeared ir 

1773, has published certain papers, obtained from the public archives - 
France, tending to show that Sidney actua lly received the money from Lou 

XIV. for the purpose of furthering the designs of that monarch in En gland, 

and of preventing the war against France. It will be proper here briefly to 

examine the ori 1 ground of this serious accusation. 

“The papers published by Dalrymple, purport to be extracts from the des- 

patches he ambassador of Louis in England, from which it ap- 

1 carried on his intrigues with Lords Russell and Hollis, 


pears that Barill 
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= A oo Mr. Macauley, in i 
these pensioners, —‘It would be unjust to impute to them the extreme 
wickedness of taking tribes nr their country. On the contrary, they 
to serve her; but it is impossible to deny that they were mean and in- 
icin Sika bales izce pay them for se her ;’ and, on the 
uthority of Sir John aple’s disclosures alone, he thinks that even the 

virtue and pride of Thon were not proof against the temptation. 
“It, is impossible to dissent from an authority so eminent and so liberal as 
this accomplished author, without distrusting the correctness of our own con- 
clusions. But in this case, the charge is one so repugnant to every idea we have 
been able to form of the character of Sidney, so utterly at variance with the 
whole tenor of his life, so inconsistent with every sentiment to be found in his 
written discourses, or his private correspondence, that it seems, notwithstand- 
ing Mr. Macauley’s indorsement, to bear its own refutation on its face. The 
source of his a it one isolated, naked relation contained in the des- 
} published by a ee ee 
gation as to his, and, upon an examination of it, the inference seems irresistible 


that the evidence is entirely insufficient to fasten such an 7 suspicion 
upon such a man as Sidney. It may be mentioned that, besides other writers 
less note, the most eminent of living British statesmen, Lord John Ras- 
ination of the ay tte . In the lifeof 


lot fellow martyr 
with Sidney, he carefully investigates, and conclusively refutes, the dishonor- 
able accusation. His opinion on this subject is briefly summed up in the fol- 
lowing passage: ‘No one of common sense, I imagme, can believe that he 
took the money for himself. His character is oo — and gene- 
rosity. His declining to sit in judgment on the king; his extolling the sentence 
when Charles Il. oa seemed Fie: in a for which Louis XIV. of- 
fered him a large sum, that he might not it to the will of a despot, are all 
traits of a spirit as noble as itis uncommon. With a soul above meanness, a 
station above poverty, and a temper of philosophy above covetousness, what 
man will be envious enough to think that he was a pensioner of France ?” 

“The accuracy of the copies of these despatches, published by D e 

has been doubted.* Admitting, however, for the sake of the argument, 
genuineness, they seem to bear upon their face, in comnection with the known 
circumstances under which they were written, evidence of their falsehood. 
Barillon was undoubtedly deceived himself, or he wilfully deceived his sove- 
reign; the latter supposition being the most probable. No doubt there were 
some members of Parliament, as well as Charles himself, who received French 


* Of Sir John Dalrymple’s book, Lord Russell says: “At first one is inclined to 
believe that his taste for bombast led to numerous errors; but when it appears, as I 
think it does, in the following pages, that there is not a single member of the whig 
party, of any note, whom he has not traduced by false allegations, it is difficult to 
acquit him of intentional mes > enema 

It should be mentioned that the accuracy of 
France, rests solely upon his own evidence. Lord 
eee eee 
t and for that purpose an 
through its minister in London, the Count de ; , 
refused, the ambassador assuring him that it was entirely contrary to the regulations 
of the office, and citing him a precedent to that effect. 
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gold,—and Barillon was Louis’s disbursing agent. He came over to England 
in not very affluent circumstances, and returned, after the Revolution, loaded 
with riches. The diplomatic agents of the French king were permitted, if not 
authorized, to pay themselves out of the money entrusted to theircare. That 
all the money, of which Barillon pretended to give an account to his master, 
actually passed out of his hands, is not at all probable, judging from his sudden 
acquisition of wealth, as well as from his known character for intrigue and 
double-dealing. He doubtless deceived Louis, and put the money into his 
own pocket ;* and the question is, therefore, which supposition is the most ra- 
tional, the venality of Barillon or the corruption of Sidney? Certainly the 
ambassador has nothing the advantage on the score of character. 

“It is to be observed, too, that at the period of the alleged receipt of these 
presents from Barillon, Sidney had been but a short time in England, was 
under the ban of the government, entirely devoid of political influence of any 
kind, and was really not worth the purchasing, particularly by so shrewd a 
bargainer as Barillon; yet his was exactly the name for that wily ambassador 
to use in his dispatches to Louis to cover up his peculations. The French king 
had known Sidney, and was well acquainted with his determination and energ 
of character, during his long residence in France, and Barillon could wih 
conceive that his master would sanction this part of his accounts, for money 
expended in gaining over such a man, especially when accompanied with the 
falsehood that Sidney was really a man of political influence, and that he had 
been of ‘great service to him on many occasions.’ The ambassador seems 
very willing indeed to disburse a larger amount of money on that account; and 
he intimates to Louis, that by ‘a little more being given,’ he believed that Sid- 
ney might be easily gained over to his majesty’s service. We thiuk these dis- 
patches carry their own refutation with them, and that the mean imputation they 
cast upon the character of Sidney, sustained, as it is, only on Barillon’s secret 
communication to the French court, is undeserving a notice in history. It 
should be added, too, that the whole amount of this secret service money, 
claimed to have been disbursed by Barillon, was only sixteen thousand pounds 
in three years, and that the recipients were twenty or more, among whom were 
the Duke of Buckingham, and other members of Parliament of the greatest 
influence, who certainly, one would think, were not to be purchased for a 
song.t It does not seem very probable that the shrewd Frenchman would ac- 
tually have wasted a thousand guineas on the proscribed Sidney, when mem- 
bers of Parliament and votes were to be had, as he pretends, at a less price. 

“That Sidney entertained a contempt for the character and pretensions of 
Barillon, and that any intercourse he may have had with him, so far from be- 
ing of a confidential nature, was merely tolerated, and not courted, is evident 
from Sidney’s correspondence of that period with Saville, the English Ambas- 


* Lord Russell inclines to the other opinion. Although he more than doubts the 
integrity of Barillon, yet from the fact that the money was not personally disbursed 
by him, but was made to pass through the hands of a few corrupt tools of the min- 

ster, he arrives at the conclusion that Barillon was imposed upon. ‘It seems most 

probable, upon the whole,” he says, “that Barillon was persuaded he was buying 
the first speakers in Parliament, and ruling the decisions of the House of Commons, 
whilst, in fact, he was only paying a few skillful intriguers.”’ 

+ Lord John Russell on this point very justly observes : ‘It is remarkable that, of 
the twenty persons mentioned in Barillon’s last and longest list, not above half 
were in Parliament, and ost all of these were leaders. Now, if any one or two 
obtained money from Barillon for persons to whom they did not distribute it, or if 
BariHon himself embezzled the money, the names which would naturally appear in 
his list would be those of the speakers of the greatest reputation. But if the trans- 
actions were real, it is much more probable that he should have been able to buy the 
lower and more obscure members of Parliament, than those whose fame stood high- 
est for ability and integrity. —Life of Lord William Russell, vol. i, p. 199. 
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sador in Paris. Ina letter, under date of July 10th, 1679,* he contemptu- 
ously mentions the French minister : 

*** You know Monsieur de Barillon governs us, if he be not mistaken; but 
he seems to be not so much pleased with that, as to find his embonpoint in- 
creased by the moistness of our air, by frequently clapping his hands upon his 
thighs, showing the delight he hath in the sharpness of the sound that testifies 
the plumpness and hardness of his flesh ; and certainly, if this climate did not 
nourish him better than any other, the hairs of his nose and nails of his fingers 
could not grow so fast as to furnish enough of the one to pull out, and of the 
other to cut off, in all companies ; which being done, he pricks his ears with as 
good a grace as my Lord La!” 


There needs to be added nothing to these remarks to render the vindi- 
cation of Sidney’s character more complete, or more fully to convict his- 
torians of at least a willingness to have the aspersions to which they gave 
currency, believed. Although the murder of Sidney in 1683 was in 1698 
declared by Parliament an unjust conviction and wrongful execution, and 
the political principles to which he adhered through life, and which he 
gave to the world in his “ Discourses Concerning Government,” were 
embodied in their declaration against James, the character of that emi- 
nent statesman has for more than a century and a half suffered under the 
aspersion of being the paid tool of a French despot. The work of Mr. 
Van Santvoord closes with an able review—with copious extracts from 
the “ Discourses Concerning Government,” which contain very many of 
the ideas, that, coming to be recognized as fundamental political truths, 
were a century afterwards embodied in the “ Declaration of Independence.” 
It is remarkable, that the two most important declaratory documents 
adopted in England and America, may be said almost to be based upon 
two principles enunciated by Sidney. Thus when, in opposition to the 
doctrine of the divine right of kings, the necessity of non-resistance, and 
the crime of rebellion under any circumstances, which had been preached 
by the Anglican Church until it was matter of universal belief, the Par- 
liament embodied in their solemn act deposing James, the allegation that 
he had endeavored “ to subvert the constitution of the kingdom by break- 
ing the original contract between king and people,” and declared the throne 
vacant, they but adopted a conclusion of Sidney. When, nearly a cen- 
tury later, the outraged colonies would no longer submit to the encroach- 
ments of the home government, and declared that “ governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the governed,” the argument of Sid- 
ney was again illustrated; and both documents, the one repudiating the 
tyrannical government of England altogether, and the other repudiating 
the tyrannical government of the Stuarts on behalf of the English peo- 
ple, were the legitimate consequences of the teachings of the immortal 
statesman, who laid his head upon the scaffold rather than lay his repub- 
lican principles at the feet of a tyrant. 








* One of Barillon’s charges of money against Sidney, is of the date of December 
i4th, 1679; the other of December 5th, 1680. 















































The Parricides of the Republic. 


THE PARRICIDES OF THE REPUBLIC. 


Tuere has been, the twelve-month past, a very great and general feel- 
ing of gratulation at the action of C JONZTess with regard toa "eortain pro- 
vision of the original compact of confederation. We will not say that 
such feeling of joy is without reasonable foundation, but nevertheless we 
think, nay, we know, that the danger is only averted for a oe. If any one 
think differe tly, he has a perfect right to enjoy his opinion : but the day is 
not far distant, when he will perceive good reason to modify and reverse 
it. Legislative action may frame laws to guard against disunion, and a 
prompt exec ution fulfil them to the letter, and yet the root of the evil be 
untouched. It is the spirit of the popular mind which is to be looked to : 
and if no means can ‘be devised to make that healthy and sound, the 
wisest laws cannot avail. It is like applying outward remedies for an im- 
purity of the blood, or damming up a rushing torrent whose source is suf. 
ficient to swell its volume against every obstruction, and produce a gene- 
ral inundation. If you cannot curb in ‘the fountain-head, it were better to 
let the rising stream alone, and fly to some place of safety. 

The passage of the ‘“‘ Compromise” evinced very clearly that patriotism is 
yet a congressional virtue, and history will mz ark down the names of its 
framers and defenders with the enduring and golden characters of Fame— 
Cass, Webster, Foote, Dickinson, and last not least, the ladies’ favorite, 
the aged patriot of Ashland. But that act merely stays a pressing dan- 
ger. It does not, and cannot of itself, prevent its recurrence. It is wise 
and timely, but all that it can do, is to give the efficient friends of the re- 
public some space and opportunity to work in the right quarter. If they 
rest now, and do no more, the act is nugatory. The lawless spirit which 
rendered its passage necessary, is still as mi alignant as ever indeed, it 
has acquired new malignity Nor is this strange. A villain foiled, is 
twice a villain. We do not speak unadvisedly whe n we say, that the 
Slave-Question, so far from being put at rest, is ‘di ily becoming more and 
more the topic of discussion at the North, and in exactly those quarters 
whence the greatest mischief will arise. Those who tell us that the “Abo- 
litionists” are but a feeble and insignificant body of fanatics, whose num- 
bers are stationary, if not decreasing, premeditate dk ‘ception. They know 
the contrary, and are, in truth, the very ones who intend to profit h yy their 
growth of numbers. We m: 1y be accused of wishing to re-open the dis- 
yute which it is imagined Congress has allayed. Would that it rested 
with us. [It does not; nor with any one man, nor ten thousand. The 
South should know just how the matter stands. It is treachery to our 
southern friends, and a crime against truth and the republic, to conceal 
what can be guarded against only by being known. A false sense of se- 


1 


curity is national suicide. Indeed, the patriotic instrument signed lately 
at the Capitol by a portion of the upper and lower house, shows that our 
knowledge of lurking danger is shared by others. That paper speaks 
well for the hearts of its signers; but, for the life of us, we cannot see 
how it redounds to their sagacity. The game of politics is a mixed one. 
Patriotism and personal ambition are so blended, that to show one’s hand 
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before success is absolutely certain, is but giving odds to our antagonists. 
If a member's district is of his own opinion by a large majority, there is 

no detriment in signing such an obligation ; but if nearly equally divided 

between patriotism and tres uson, and his election was the result of personal 
popularity, such a public ‘ ‘confession of faith,” however well his viéws 

may be understood, smacks somewhat of defiance, and none but a very 
god of eloquence can practise defiance long. It were politic to “let well 
enough alone.” . 

Much has been said, the last few years, of “ secession from the Union,” 
and the establishment of a “ southern confederacy.” W2..hin a few 
months it has been intimated that foreign aid is relied on in such a contin- 
gency. That this treason may have been harbored at the South, is possible ; 
but that the abettors of so infamous a project exist in formidable numbers, 
none so well know the contrary as those shameless prints and would-be poli- 
ticians who are constantly feeding the northern mind with fear and suspicion, 
and who seek to justify the actual presence of a member of the British Par- 
liament aiding northern treason. Were the suffrages of the whole South 
polled to-day, it would be found that not one in a hundred entertains the 
remotest wish for sucha thing. That a time may arrive when “ secession” 
will be imperative, southern statesmen are not backward in averring ; but 
they also aver, with an earnestness that compels our confidence, that they 
have too much reliance on northern aaeggrity to deem for a moment the 
time to be anywhere near or probable. That they are right, we do not 
doubt in the slightest. But would it not surprise them to know that the 
project of disunion is of northern growth as well, and that all this agita- 
tion with regard to slavery is but the means to drive them to the initiato- 
ry steps, and thus the whole crime be laid at southern doors? Would it 
not startle them to know that a northern confederacy is talked of in se- 
cret, and that its constitution, offices, and foreign allies, are mapped out in 

and the men who are first to fill its posts of honor already 


advance, 
named ?—That these masked traitors find a prete nded home in the whig 


and democratic parties, and that it is their intention to remain there until 
ripeness of time render it unneces- 





accident shall tear off their disguise, or 
sary ’—That this is known to others beside the conspirators themselves 
and aroused a hatred of intense and deadly significance, which will not be 
appeased until a just and terrible retribution shall have overtaken them ? 
—That in point of numbers these concealed malignants are few, but in re- 
spect to thorough drill, fixedness of purpose, and untiring and unscrupulous 


effort, more than a match for legions of drowsy patriots who dream no 


evil until some miscreant has his hand and knife at their very throats? 


And to repeat, that these civilized savages, wholly corrupted by a selfish, 


narrow, and reckless ambition, are determined to exasperate ‘the South 


to the point where forbearance ceases to be a virtue, and all the horrors of 
a civil war inevitable? But our southern friends need not give way to 
anxiety. Whatever may be their alarm, or ours, this conspiracy cannot 
ripen in the present generation. There will arise storm after storm, such 
as has just overpast, and yet the republic remain firm. Of its future des- 
tiny, where, by constant struggle : and slow accretion, these traitorous few 
have become a formidable host, we may not prophesy except with tears 
If the friends of the republie slee p on, they and their descend- 


and gloom. 
overwhelming ruin. If they are aroused betimes, 


ants ean but look for 
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to efficient and tireless energy, anticipation will be gilded with sunshine, 
and its blue heavens be cloudiess and serene. 

Not sharers of this wider plot, yet turbulent to the last degree, are 
those who make up the rank and file of the abolition army. Like vicious 
donkeys ridden through a crowd, it needs but their masters’ signal to set 
them kic king alike both friend and foe. When thorough drill has extended 
also to these, you have a corps of as bloodthirsty and merciless janissa- 
ries as ever disgraced afd terrified the dominions of Mahmoud. Not 
that blood is upon their hands as yet ; but when we see them distributing 
guns and side-arms among the negro popalstion of the free states, and 
urging to extremest resistance of our countr y ’s laws, we can but see that 
if the times were ripe, they themselves, if herded together in sufficient 
numbers, would become as ferociously cruel as the murderous “ sans-cu- 
lottes” of Paris! 

But we do them wrong, these mulatto saints of Oberlin and Peterbo- 
rough! You could never drill them so that they would congregate in any 
numbers in the path of blood. They ‘y are far too peaceful for the work of 
slaughter. Even the execution of a midnight murderer chills the pulsa- 
tion of their hearts. His fate moves their tenderest pity. Heaven is so 
aroused, as to prompt indignant imprecations upon those who execute the 
law. Ono! these are not the stuff of which janissaries and “ sans-eu- 
lottes” are made. They are much too refined and sensitive for that! 
Never could you make them anything but what they are !—the fiendish 
instigators of crime-in others, which they dare not themselves commit !— 
the loud-mouthed revilers of all that is pure ahd honest and of good re- 
port among those who see through the thin veil of their smooth hypoc- 
risy, and expose them! And should civil war arise, you would find them,— 
not in the field, where the wounded and the dying are shrieking for their 
aid,—not in the streets, behind the barricades, risking their lives against 
the troops of the republic,—but from attic windows and house-top coverts 
firing their stealthy shots that cannot be returned !—prowling among de- 
serted and rich dwellings for easy plunder !—or, perchance, if the contest 
were prolonged, stealing at ni cht fall here and there to p ly the assassin’s 
steel, or in friendly guise, sharing hospitality to mix swift poison with the 
feast, and then retire to some new but less dreadful deed of rapine or of 
murder ! 

If some one of these persons whose virtue and whose boast is being 
thus inhumanly humane, should indignantly exclaim, like Hazael to the 
Pp rophet, —But what! Is thy servant a dog that he should do this great 
thing ?—we could only point him to the subsequent career of the angry 
questioner, and say that no man can take one step in premeditated iniquity 
with any certainty of return. .The downward road of guilt is smooth and 
easy, and when one crime has been committed, “ of malice prepense, and 
aforethought,” the after gradations no longer strike the mind repulsively, 
but assume an indifferent or alluring character. Does a man become 
criminal by sudden temptation and the shock awake him to his guiltiness, 
he may, with tears, regain his innocence. But he that weighs the chances 
before his crime, has thereafter no startled sense of horror to fill him with 
affright. It is now only the co nsequences, when close upon him, that ap- 
pal. He is a hopeless felon before he is aware! and, all too late, he 
thinks with is Mantuan Bard, that “ Hell’s descent is facile ; but to revoke 
the step and escape to the upper air, is a work of untold labor ! 
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A portion of the northern press, while it cheers on these moral gladia- 
tors, also attempts to shield them from attack; feigning indignant aston- 
ishment that any one should have the hardihood to denounce such single- 
hearted and benevolent men, although, mayhap, they forget themselves a 
little in the warm sympathy they yield to otherg’ wrongs. It says, that 
even in this they do not and have never done, anything to merit just re- 
buke, but are quiet, peace-loving citizens, who are desirous only to be un- 
molested in their work of lofty and pure phil: wnthropy. That they are not 
plotters nor disturbers of the public weal; but on the contrary, are the 
sincerest friends of law and order and the. good of the whole republic! 
Let us see if this be not one of the most atrocious and brazen falsehoods 
ever uttered in any country, to shield any set of scoundrels whatsoever ! 
These “ friends of the slave,” as they are termed, have organized themselves 
into a band of negro-thieves ! and all the North well knows this, and 
other facts of which we speak. They have established “ vigilance-commit- 
tees” in every large town and city, whose duty it is instantly to notify 
each other of the arrival of a Southerner with his servants across the ima- 
ginary line of freedom! They have also imposed upon these committees 
the cheerful duty of dogging the footsteps of both master and servant 
while they remain, in order to seize the most favorable opportunity to 
hurry the slave by fraud or force, w ith his free will or without it, from his 
owner's hands! They have raised a permanent fund to support lecturers 
and other agents at the North and West, and these are constantly em- 
ployed, by stipulation and of ready will, in vilifying the South and its 
public men! and still farther, in slandering every lover of truth and jus- 
tice who has the courage to expose their falsehoods! They have sent 
emissaries, white and black, into the border states, secretly to entice 
slaves to escape, and te aid them with advice and weapons of defence ! 
They have published masses of incendiary lithographs, wood-cuts, and il- 
lustrated pamphlets, and distributed them by stealth to slaves along the 
whole course of the Ohio and Mississippi, and in all the Atlantic ports, and 
inland wherever the opportunity of travel has occurred! They have put 
themselves into close communication with the black servants of northern 
hotels in the cities and watering places, so that their surveillance over the 
movements of southerners is comple te! They have, by these and num- 
berless other methods, in the last twenty years, lost mi any thousand slaves 
to the southern planters, and by thus exasperating them, arrayed one por- 
tion of the republic against another! They have striven to carry this 
ill- blood into politics, and, in part, succeede d! The -y raised a storm which 
was like to have overwhelmed the country with desolation! And now, 
when a wise law is instituted to wall up one source of danger, they have 
armed the more ignorant and brutish portion of the native and run-aw: ay 
negroes, and encouraged and impelled them to resist the execution of 
that law even to blood! And within a few weeks, in a large and opu- 
lent and enlightened city, have raised a mob of these human brutes, and 
violated the sanctity of a court of justice ! not municipal or provincial, 
but a court called and held under the supreme authority of the republic! 
These are the meek and benevolent wretches this shameless lie is framed 
If we may noé term it atrocious and brazen, then Truvu is in 





to cover ! 
her grave ! 
It is full time for us to speak out strongly and plainly of these philan- 


thropic slough-hounds that are tracking patriotism to its death. Their 
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angry bay deepens as they near their quarry ; and if we are not up and 
doing, soon their brutal work will be accomplished. We have borne too 
long the epithet of “ Northern dough-faces.” The name has adhered to us 
because it has been given justly. There is no doubt that we deserve it. 

Not as applied ; -—not because there is any truth in the charge that we have 
cringed to slaveholders; not because we ‘have gloried in “ human bond- 

age ” —but because we have not faced down the ‘se slanderers, and forced 
them, and all the world, to know how much we abhor their character 
and efforts! We have been bullied and spat upon at our own firesides 
by a ruffianly benevolence, till not only do these black-tongued parricides 
feel and treat us with contempt, and name us with jeering sowbriquets, 
but we also begin to de spise ourselves, and stand before them meek 
as sheep- thieves in the pillory! The South, not suspecting our degrada- 
tion, have come to doubt our word of honor; for though we protest very 
earnestly, and imploringly withal, that we are lovers of the Constitution, 
yet when the bold and ardent Southron sees that we do not lash these 
hounds back to their kennels, he imagines that we are all bitten with the 
same negotic rabies / 

There is something for us to do, and that right speedily. As it is, we 
are exposed to : adouble fire. We have an ene my both in front and rear, and 
we stand trembling in our cowardly shoes, not daring to advance or to retreat. 
Did we speak and act as becomes men, the republic would now be as safi 
as ever; and had we thus borne ourselves ten years ago, or five, the storm 
that of late assailed, would not have marshalle d its dark cohorts of threat- 
ening cloud and ove rspread the political heavens. But perhaps we are too 
far gone in our moral paralysis ever to be restored. At any rate, now 
we are like the fabled ass between the two bundles of hay—which to 
choose we are unable to decide! Whether to suffer our country to fall 
into remediless ruin, while, spaniel-like, we fawn and whimper, or whether 
to arouse ourselves in our ancient manhood, and turn with a strong cart- 
whip on these fireside villains! While we delay, they increase both in 
numbers and audacity, and by permitting their augmentation and insolence 
we are bringing on disasters for which the next generation will hold us up 
to universal contempt and execration. These brazen marauders are as yet 
scarce two individuals in ten thousand, and may be easily crushed, if we 
have the will; but if left by our own imbecile pusill: nimity to unmole od “d 
growth, twenty years longer will more than suffice for their work of 
desolation. 

This ignoble cowardice of ours is one grand cause of southern irritation. 
We show that we have lost the old enthusiastic love of country and of 
justice, when we are cowed and throttled by so small a gang of miscre- 
ants. Indeed, our position would be meré ly laughable, were the 3 impend 
ing consequences less oe rous. We present a picture which is only not 
utterly contemptible, because it is so cael mely ludicrous, Like poor dis- 
he artened Sinbad, our necks are straddled by this old man of the sea, and 
we go about under our vile burden without daring to complain; ever and 
anon furtively squinting a beseeching glance at our southern friends that 
they y may do nothing to excite the old fellow’s vindictive inte mperance ! 
In truth we are but sorry representatives of revolutionary heroes, and they 
would, if here, disown us. We have, in more senses than one, descended 
from a lofty stock, and it is a shame that the proud ancestral blood is so 
soon and sadly disennobled. If this is to continue, it would be as well for 
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us to do the little good yet remaining in our power, and immediately 
arrange with our executors, commit suicide, and have our remains used, as 
they use dead fish on the sandy corn-fields of Cape Cod! We really can- 
not see any more worthy service we can render our country if our souls 
are so entirely dwindled away! But enough of badinage. If nothing 
loftier will rouse our pride, it is not worth arousing. W hat is wae of 
us, is to shake off this black incubus; and while we say that we love the 
Union, do something to show our words true. Or,if we are too emascu- 
late for deeds, then, in Heaven’s name! let us make a clean breast of it, 
and confess how miserably craven we have become; and leave the South 
free to get away from us the speediest way it can. This pestilential un- 
certainty is itself the mother of danger. What keeps us silent? Do we 
dread the renewal of discussion ? Disc cussion has never ceased. Do we 
quake with fear lest these disorganizers shall be enraged? Our very 
fright is the occasion of all their insolence. If we give vent to our indig- 
nation, they will sneak back to their native obscurity, like curs at the crack 
of a coach-whip! « Villany is easily alarmed. T imid at he art, it blusters, 
py is arrogant when it finds no re pulsion ; but if promptly met, cowers 
and steals away. The armed burglar, if you lie stil], will sack your house, 
If you but clap your hands, he will leap from the open window, and make 
off through the midnight, as if a troop of light-horse were on his trail. 
Fornearly twenty years we have been criminally passive, or acting, if 
at all, only on the defensive. This has been the result of fear and mista- 
ken policy. We have had a dim sense of danger, all along, but thought to 
conciliate these hearth-stone enemies by frighten d magnanimity and 
wishy-washy intrigue. We have known how fixed they were, and uncon- 
ciliating by any kindly means, and yet have not dared to move an angry 
muscle lest they should fall off from our particular party and injure its 
chance of success. This time-serving has now begun to work its own re- 
tribution, and we perceive already “the beginning of the end.” Like 
the simple hare, we have gallanted the he dge -hog into- our snug winter 
quarters, and now feel very sensibly his uneasy quills, Fair words will 
not get him out. and the only way is to be after him witha “ sharp stick.” 
This will finish his visit: and if we hesitate to use it, he will finish ws. It 
may be objected that this will dismember the two great parties and hasten 
ruin. No such result need be feared. There were “two great parties” in 
the Roman commonwealth when Hannibal had come down like an 
avalanche from the Alps and was marching on the capital. They laid by 
their differences and united, to carry the war into Africa, with triump yhant 
and swift success. L et us lay aside our differe nce s awhile, and with true 
patriotic energy, also ‘ ‘carry the war into Arnica !” and a twelvemonth will 
not pass before these mischievous makebates are as quiet as any other 
routed poreupines. We can then, after the truce, make harmless war upon 
each other, and with buttoned rapiers, each strive in generous and patriotic 
rivalry for the uncertain laurel. We are not counselling “ coalition,” but 
concerted, simultaneous and efficient effort in branding treason as it de- 
serves. The love of country should be higher than that of party, and dis- 
place it when danger presses sore! Freedom needs many compromises, 
but those that she requires are all on the side of justice, wisdom, and chi- 
is no meanness which she will ask or coun- 
Patriotism is her hand- 





valric magnanimity. There 
tenance; but all with her is generous and noble. 
maid and her messenger, and when she comes to us for aid, we need not fear 
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that our glad alacrity will soil our honor! A well-directed and incessant 
fire will soon drive these insurgents from the field, with crippling and 
decisive loss. But if party -spirit run so disastrously high that we 
coalesce with traitors to gain each our cherished aim, we shi ill receive as 
the price of such coalition, much more than is “ nominated in the bond.” 
There is a fatality more inexorable than de ith, which dogs the steps, to 
cling like a dead body around the neck of the participator of treason! 
haunting him till he dies. No man or party can escape it. Once branded, 
no after deed can erase the stigma. If both the great parties of the nation 
become worthy of this immortal shi ame, then we are all felons together! 
and the boast of patriotism from our lips, i is like the pale mockery of 
flame which is lambent over a sepulchre! 

Our first duty in this matter is with ourselves. We must strive to get 
a little honest pride and force of character. The reason of our imbecility 
is, that the insolence of these men in charging us openly and incessantly 
with political vileness, has Jed us to more than half believe it ourselves, 
It is not true that the two national parties are more corrupt than any other 
large bodies of men struggling for the attainment of power. If there is 
corruption, it is the corruption of the age, and not peculiarly our own. 
The moral sense of the world is by no means what it should be. Politics 
are no more stained with unscrupled frauds than any other calling. As- 
piring baseness in part) y-strife descends no oftener to acts of meanness, than 
aspiring baseness in religion. The only difference is, that while the one 
makes a virtue of necessity and brazens it out, the other, less rigorously 
watched, deals its stabs in the dark. But not always :—for who does not 
know that sectarian strife, under the cloak of zeal, is the most dastardly 
and malignant of all unscrupulous warfares ?—and where you find the 
most uprightness boasted, there, generally, you find the greatest infamy ! 
It is so with these men who flout us. For the most part, they claim to 
be the only true exponents of religious life. The ery is, practical Christi- 
anity ! If this be, in deed and truth, practical ( thristi: anity, then, for one, 
we freely say, the less Christianity is put in pri ictice the better! We 
have always: supposed that the theory and practice of the Christian religion 
were coincident! We may be wrong; but as we have the words and 
life of its founder, who gene rally i is held to have known as much about it 
as anybody else, we shall choose to err with him, rather than be right with 
a pack of criminal and pharisaic charlatans. We confess to a weak fondness 
for respectable companionship ; and with it, we would rather gain credit 
for irreligion, than be thought never so pious in company with such as, 
through lac k of any other divinity, have set up philanthropism as their 
supreme deity, and fall down be fore their rotten god, and worship! We 
must shake off the notion that any boaster can be superior to ourselves in 
moral worth, and feel and cherish a contemptuous abhorrence for these 
phils unthropic bags of pestiferous wind. 

Our next duty is with them. We must “pink” them daintily through 
the doublet and let the air out a little, burning aromatics the while. We 
must teach them to contract their swelling arrogance, and bear their rancid 
honors more meekly. In public and in private they must be made to feel 
a weight of indignant contempt pressing on them continually. They must 
be given to understand, that to consort with negro- - ates and bailed crimi- 
nals, ut terly shuts the door of decent society and political preferment 
against them, Their foul clamor must be stopped; but not by anything 
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which offends against the majesty of the law. Mobs and riots are not the 
methods by which mobs and riots are surceased. It is moral power 
which is to do it, if it be done at all. In a free state the law is shorn of 
its grandeur, when to uphold the law we resort to illegal violence. It is 
the riots of Utica and Boston, sixteen years ago, that have made New- 
York and Massachusetts now the hot-beds of abolition treason. We 
would rather see the republic sundered at once, than those scenes should 
be re-enacted. In truth, there is no speedier way to overthrow it. If its 
friends are disturbers of the public peace, what may we not expect of its 
enemies? Nor must we seek by legislation to abridge the liberty of 
speech and of the press. No republic ‘an stand which hampers these. 
They are the electric currents which vitalize the atmosphe re that freedom 
breathes, and if they are clogged, she dies, Instead of denying them to 
any one, we must use these pote nt forces ourselves, and turn their resist- 
less battery on these enemies of law and the republic. They are under- 
mining the Constitution, and they must be counter-mined. The train they 
have laid to shatter the walls of the republic must be reversed. The 
engineer must be “hoisted by his own petard.” They call themselves 
reformers; but they are not reformers. Reform is wise and gradual 
change. They would have it sudden, ill-advised, and violent. The “y call 
themselves philanthropists. Philanthropy is wide as the Universe, un- 
selfish as woman, sacred as the throne of Heaven. It enclasps the world 
in its love, but it begins first at home. Wherever it walks, flowers spring, 
and an atmosphere, calm and holy as a Sabbath dawn, is breathed around 
it. But where its spurious semblance holds deceitful sw: ay, the green 
earth is blackened, 3 the love in human hearts is turned to gall. These 
men are not philanthropists. They have “ stolen the livery of Heaven to 
serve their master in.” Selfish, corrupt, pharisaic, and fomentors of private 
and nationa! discord,—they are a living slander on the name they wear. For 
twenty years they have been upbraiding the clergy for lack of boldness. A 
few, one after another, who have ope nly embraced their miserable tenets, 
and show that the y are self-ele cted and not ‘called of Gop” to the holy 
office of the ministry, sow fire-brands broadcast from the pulpit among the 
people, and these men applaud them to the skies, They call them nob le, 
high-minded and fearless; and say these are your true preachers, they 
speak out boldly what is in them! But now, when here and there a 
clergyman gives his manly voice to sustain and magnify the sacredness 
and supremacy of law, and obedience to one of the plainest and most 
imperative precepts of their great teacher and head, these men can find no 
terms of reproach and ob loquy sufficient. They blow hot and cold in one 
breath, too easily for honest men. If they were ‘honest, they wquld refresh 
one’s memory of that precise and exemplary lady who had an infallible 
test of good ginger. It was,—her husband said,—to fill a pan with clear, 
cold water, and sprinkle a handful on the surface. If the ginger was good, 
it would sink,—or swim, she didn’t know which / The question for cler- 
gymen and all of us, is, not whether black-slavery is right or wrong, but 
whether the supreme law of the land shall be obe’ ved? The Constitution 
is a compact of union between sovereign and independent states, and is 
like a private compact of business partnership. Such private partnership 
gives no right to one or the other of intermeddling in family concerns or 
family government: and if one of the parties should interfere and entice 
away those “ held to service or labor,”—indented apprentices, or children 
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in minority,—the party aggrieved would immediately resort to instant and 
efficient remedies in nowise depe nding on the comp act of association. But 
if the instrument provided for the prompt return of fugitives, and that 
provision was resisted and could not be enforced, then the compact would 
be null and void, according to every principle of equity and law. If 
clergymen are prepared to countenance and abet the violation of common 
faith and common honesty, we can only say that they are utterly unfit for 
their office, both as re cards morality and religion. Where you see scurvy 
shepherds, you find but se urvy sheep. 

sut clergymen are not the only teachers to be seen to. From the dis- 
trict school, the great nursery of the youth of the republic, up to the 
more limited, but grander culture of the unive rsity, the teachers we em- 
ploy should be such as will train growing minds to habits of correct and 
patriotic thought. If our schools and colleges go wrong, nothing can pre- 
vent the youth, whose cast of mind is moulded there, from becoming in- 
different or dangerous citizens. Too little has been thought of this; and 
while we have slept, the enemy has been sowing tares. These men have 
been up and doing while we have dreamed. They see that no real 
strength i is gaired unless they gain the young men of ‘the re public. We 
do not say that one in a thousand are yet enlisted on their side; but the 
time may come, if we are not on our guard, when the fact will be other- 
wise. These men understand how a nation is to be moved. They know 
that a lodgment of wrong thought and disorganizing principles in minds 
not yet mature, will, when maturity arrives, just as inevitably make men 
of their own stamp, as its own proper seed, germinatigg, will produce the 
deadly nightshade. We have said that these men, es whatever name 
they pass, are all affiliated, and have mutual and inherent sy mp: ithy. It is 
so; and everywhere they are laboring for the same end, and in our colleges, 
by the se Ifsame means. Witness the late injustice done to the learned 
and brilliant editor of the “ North American,” by the Board of Overseers 
of the University at Cambridge. He is one of the most honorable sons 
of that ancient seat of le: arning, and every way qualified for the post his 
friends would have him fill. But he is sacrificed to the intolers int spirit of 
these men, whose clamor is for tolerance. It is not his “ Hungarian arti- 
cle,” although that afforded a plausible pretext, which has caused his rejec- 
tion. If he imagine so, he is egregiously in error. Does he not reflect 
that, from the beginning, he has been an able defender of Locke against 
the brood of New-England transcendentalists, whose doctrine of the * in- 
ner light,” or “ intuition.” transplanted from the German schools, is here 
also beginning to supplant the worship of the one only and Jiving Gon, 
with a dead and putrescent Pantheism?  [f he do not, others know the it his 
steady and uninterrupted warfare against this heresy, and against “non- 
resistance,” “ Abolition,” and “sans-culotteism,” has made him feared and 
hated by the whole godless crew. Not a few of them he has, with an in- 
disereet generosity, fostered and pruned jnto literary celebrity, and by his 
kindly praise, given them a rapid place and name in the re: alm of letters. 
Now, when they have no further need of his good offices, they herd with 
his enemies to strike him down. The asp he warmed has turned and 
stung him. 

Such a man, in the chair of History at Harvard, would have a powerful 
hold on New-England youth, and, despite all counter influences, would 
stamp his impress dee ply ; and it is for this that he is rudely shoved 
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aside. Nor is his case an isolated one. We could point to others, in 
which, more secretly, the same policy is pursued, attracting less of general 
attention, because the ‘men proscribed are less widely known. If this 
were suffered to go on, but a few years would elapse before the more im- 
portant posts of academic honor would be closed to men of integrity and 
force of character, and be filled by time-servers or thorough-paced mal- 
contents. But it must not be so. The lovers of true philosophy and re- 
ligion, sound thought and genuine philanthropy, must bestir themselves. 
The individual states of the re pub lic should also take the matter in hand, 
and make the study of the Constitution imperative in their district se hools : 
and if a teacher fail, in a close and thorough examination of its principles 
and history, then let him be summarily rejected. If we begin at the well- 
spring of popular thought, and make that patriotic and pure, we have cut 
off all aid and comfort from the enemy. Having but few, if any, new 
recruits, they will dwindle, and, in the course of another generation, have 
become so feeble in point of numbers, that they y will be powerless 
for any national harm. ‘This done, they will sink back into the insignifi- 
cance they sprang from, and be content with private slander, and the 
breeding of social and family disquiet. Destroy its roots, and even the 
Upas-tree will wither and decay. 

Whatever is done on an extended scale, can only be accomplished by the 
united efforts of the two parties of the nation. It is not alone the Whigs 
and Democrats of the North and West who are to be on the alert, but 
those of the southern states also. The South has treason in her own 
bounds, and it must be crushed by her alone, if crushed at all. She must 
act a little, as well as talk. She has talked already full enough. Let her 
fix a mill-stone of public indignation on disorganizers at home, and we 
will take care of ours. While we are working, she must work. Let her 
border-states make slave-stealing as nearly a capital offence as the Consti- 
tution will allow, and then execute their laws to the letter. Let us have 
no more such ill-timed mercy as mys land has lately shown. When a 
negro pirate is once apprehe nded, let him remain confined until his trial, 
and then, if convicted, let the heaviest penalty of the law descend. We 
of the North and West do not want southern criminal 3; turned loose upon 
us, to stir up a morbid personal sy mpathy, by appearing at Abolition fes- 
tivals and conventions among us. If we su fered our felons to parade 
themselves before the popul w eye, and plead their own cause wherever 
they could gain an audience, it would not be long before our courts would 
become mere comedies, and our judicature but a painted harlequin, grin- 
ning at a show. 

We may be thought too sweeping in our denunciation of the persons 
we are considering. All general rules have their exce ptions, There are 
two or three whom we know, and but two or three, who, in spite of their 
destructive principles, are close to our hearts. W e love them, simply 
because we cannot help it. Pure, benevolent and noble, they perform 
their unobtrusive good, happy to have done it when no eye but that of 
Gop can see. But they are in bad company, and although we are pained 
to ban them with their associ ben, yet there is no help for it. We must 
do our duty, though our hearts bleed the while. “ Not that I love Ceesar 
less, but Rome more.” For the rest we have no respect, no tender feel- 
ing, no wish that justice should delay the vivid stroke of her double 
sword. They are unworthy a moment’s mercy, for they show no mercy, 
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They would tear down the roof that shelters the domestic hearth, the wall 
that guards the nation. Their aim is to split up the two great parties at 
the North, and, if possible, by slander, ridicule and menace, and the 
boast of superior party-attachment, drive out or silence, all who oppose 
them. Many of these men are not obscure and powerless, but enjoying 
the society of southern statesmen, even as senators and representatives in 
Congress. Others of these men are known as “able editors,” political 
and “Feligious, elegant essayists, brilliant lyceum lecturers, and wealthy, 
alms-giving Pharisees, whose praise is trumpeted on sounding and melo- 
dious brass, by brainless dupes and knavish parasites. They all practise 
lying, as if it were one of the “Ten Commandments,” and are combined 
to leave no stone unturned that may gain “one proselyte,” or build up 
the public fame of their confederates. Many of them act as spies in the 
two great parties, and whenever occasion offers, play into each other’s 
hands across the political card-table. Some, as we have said, are clergy- 
men, who lower the pulpit into a rostrum, from which they deal winged 
slanders themselves, and into which, if they dared, would invite every 
polished, eloquent and honorable English blackguard, whom the far-roll- 
ing Atlantic spues upon our shores, And all this under the oily mask of 
philanthropy! “By their fruits ye shall know them.” Whenever a érue 
philanthropist essays to calm the tempest they have roused, they open in 
“full ery” upon him, with the lowest vulgarity and the most unrelenting 
fierceness, Well does the old Roman pasquinade apply to them :—“ Sv- 
cut canes ignotos semper allatrant,’—Like dogs, that always bark—a¢ 


strangers. 


If we have failed to draw the portraiture of these self-styled “ philan- 


thropists” in suffic iently decided colors, we can only excuse ourselves as 
did the painter Francesco Mora to Popr Innocent X., at once the saint- 


liest and most vindictively cruel man of all Ivaty. His portrait was 


finished, and the most Holy Father, after regarding it awhile in silence, 
said—* My son, the likeness is nearly pe rfect, but I think you have hardly 


given it expression enough.” ‘That,” re plied the trenchant Swiss,—“ is 


just what the ArcuBisHoP oF P aris told me, when I painted the Devin for 
his cathedral. The truth is, your Holiness, Z am not accustomed to painting 
that style of heads.” ’ 

One thought more, and we are done. 

The grand reason that general history is so dull to the vast majority of 


readers, and biography and the secret history of courts and cabinets on 
the contrary so fascinating, is, that historians too often neglect to dwell on 
the minute and early causes of great events, and only portray them in 
maturity. And this historical habit, which results from fear to offend the 
dominant party or some patronly friend, or from the desire to ingratiate 
one’s self with the wealthy and powerful, to whom the truth might give un- 
asiness, has vitiated the whole popular mind to such an extent, that not 
only is the historian cramped in his version of facts, but Truru is made a 
Gorgon of which the world is afraid! This is the curse of no particular 
age, no particular country, but through it, in all ages, facts and causes ab- 
solutely indispensable to the full understanding of the rise and decay of 
great nations, have been irrecoverably lost. Were our habits of thought 
and speech more free, both history and morals would take a different 
It is /ittle causes which are first at work to move empires from 


mould, 
Losing sight of this primal truth, or only dimly per- 


their foundations. 
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ceiving it, many historians have made their works next to worthless, by 
dwelling too much on foreign and striking causes while painting the down- 
fall of kingdoms and republics. Indeed, they are in a measure forced to 
this, aside from personal fear or favor, in order that they may reap pre- 
sent gold and fame. Battles and sieges, and the vast and glittering array 
of conflicting armies, are genial to the human mind, and gain a ready har- 
vest of applause. And beside, it is far easier to describe the sensible form 
of things, than to dissect the less obvious and internal causes of the out- 
ward and apparent. 

Not so the man of native strength, and wide intuitive grasp of intel- 
lect ; who, sobered by large draughts of deep philosophy, writes for all 
after time. He hastens not to meet the popular gaze, but quietly, and 
perchance unnoticed in the bustle of his age, sifts the conflicting facts of 
rival annalists, and in his secret room, builds his enduring worl, “ which 
the world will not willingly let die.” Present and immediate fame he 
looks upon as the summer wind, which dies almost ere it has arisen. 
Wealth, power, and the keen relish for display of meaner minds, are to him 
pleasurable indeed, but still as nothing in comparison with that future 
greatness which awaits his name in the long perpetual flight of ages. 

lf we, in a more active and not less honorable sphere, as lovers of our 
country’s good, imitate his nobleness and persevering care in searching 
after truth, “all may yet be well.” Indeed, we have unwavering faith 
that the torpid apathy of the better portion of the people will be aroused, 
before it is tuo late, and crush this viperous philanthropism, which would 
urge the state to suicide. What now seems so insignificant, if suffered to 
gather volume, will at last destroy our boasted institutions, so that “not 
one stone shall be left upon another,” and “a gray and melancholy waste” 
alone remain of all that at the present towers in strength and pride beneath 
the blue and bending heavens. Unless the noisy brooklet, which now to 
trace and name upon the map of national politics, appears mayhap so tri- 
vial, shall be dried up by the hot blaze of an honest and general indigna- 
tion, it will enlarge as it flows on, and at last, having by numberless 
feeding tributaries become a mighty river, this great republic will float 
down its sullen tide, and finally plunge forever into the dead sea of 
nations. 


HONOR TO THE TOILING HAND. 


It battles with the elements, 
It breaks the stubborn sward ; 

Or by the harnessed fire or steam, It rings the forge—the shuttle throws— 
Or on the heaving brine: And shapes the social board: 


Att honor to the toiling hand, | 
| 

Whatever loom, or bark, or plow, | It conquers clime—it stems the wave— 
| 
| 


Or in the field or mine ; 


Hath wrought to bless our land ; And bears from every strand 
Or given around—above—below, The sweetest, best of all we have, 
We owe the toiling hand. Gifts of the toiling hand. 
Then honor—honor to the toiling hand! Then honor--honor to the toiling hand! 
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AMERICAN ARCH ZOLOGY.* 


Tue present age of science is emphatically that of collecting and ar- 
ranging facts. With the exception of the elder branches, wherein the 
experience of ages has enabled us to form a permanent mould, in which 
each newly discovered fact finds its appropriate niche, while it gives sup- 
port to the w hole, none can be said to have yet attained a certain theory 
or a permanent bane. The primary elements of twenty years ago, are now 
found to be but compounds of elements which may in their turn be 
resolved into others. New combinations of matter seem to point to affin- 
ities and identities of which, but a short time since, we suspected not 
even the existence. More deep and accurate examinations of the surface 
of our globe leave us yet in doubt whether Heat or Cold, or Vapor or 
Ice, or what combination of these brought the crust we live on to its 
actual state. Investigations into the phenomena arising from large masses 
of men herding together , into the causes of crime and the origin of social 
evil, have led this generation to doubt and hesitate as to their true solu- 
tion ; ; and when our forefathers would have applied the caustic or the balm, 
we do—nothing. And, to use another illustration, while Galileo was 
threatened with death for disbelieving the astronomy of the Hebrew writ- 
ings, we may now safely doubt the accuracy of the ancient Jewish notions 
of geography, deny their chronology with Bursen or Lepsius, and with 
Arnold dispute their authenticity, without being put into any modern 
inquis sition of public infamy. Thus the formation of theories, and the 
enticing pleasure of see ‘king: wherewithal to prop them up, has, in a great 
measure, in the present day, given way to a diligent searching for facts 
alone. and their faithful and secure record. Too long have we sought to 
understand nature and art by chance and guess. We must pick out our 
alphabet before we can learn to read. 

In the science of archeology, above all others, is the cautious method of 
inductive philosophy most needed : and certainly we have never seen it 
carried out with greater pertinacity and with happier results, than in the 
work now before ns. Considering the nature of the subject, the vastness 
of its range, the magnitude and interest of the results to which each step 
of the process of investigation leads us nearer, and the contagion of the 
theory-building spirit of those who had gone before, we hold it to be no 
small praise in Mr. Squier, that, turning aside from the seductive yet delu- 
sive by-paths of spec ule stion. he has trodden firmly and without faltering, 
the road which, if less pleasant, was yet more sure. The problem to be 
solved was this: the learned researches of Humboldt. Prichard, Morton, 
Gallatin, Duponceau, and Pickering, in the departments of physiology, 
psychology and philology, having all tended to demonstrate the 


“‘ Unity of the American race, and its radical difference in respect to all the 
other great families of the globe,”—* it yet remains to be seen how far an 
investigation of the religious conceptions and notions of the American race shall 
seem to confirm the results of physiological and philological researches. But 


* American Archeological Researches. No. I: The Serpent Symbol, and the Wor- 
ship of the Reciprocal Principles of Nature in America. By G. G. Squier, A. M. 
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this will prove an inquiry of great difficulty ; for if we assume that the reli- 
gious sentiment is inherent, and its expression in accordance with natural sug- 
gestions, then the nearer we approach the first stages of human dev elopment, 
the more numerous and more strikian will be the coincidences and resemblances 
in the religious systems of the globe, however widely they may appear to 
differ at the present time. If, however, we shall find a general concurrence in 
what may be ascertained to be conventional or arbitrary in the various religions, 
then we may reasonably infer a community of origins, or a connection more or 
less remote.’”’—Page 17. 


The assumption, however, in the preceding extract, is one not to 
be passed over without remark in a general review of the subject, because 
it is on this very point that is founded the repugnance of a very 
large body of learned men, especially among divines in this country 
and England, towards ethnological subjec ts in general. Cradled 
and bred up in an implicit belief of the divine inspiration of the 
Mosaic writings, they regard with pity, if not sometimes with hor- 
ror, any course of investigation that appears to lead away, even for a 
moment, from a firm belief in that in which they see the sole foun oo 
of the Christian religion, a direct revelation of the Deity himself to 
Adam, and his successors, the patriarchs. Parallelisms of religious a 
liefs in all nations they scorn, or refer them all to wonmell ns of the pri- 
meval revelations to Adam in Paradise. The all-pervading Sun W orship, 
traced in all forms, simple and comp lex, throughout the whole region of 
Asia, on the banks of the Nile, amid the wilds of Scandinavia, and from the 
squalid Esquimaux to the polished Peruvians, is to them only a proof of 
the universal depravity of mankind derived from the fall of Adam. 
Should we speak of Serpent Worship, and show, as Mr. Squier has so 
ably and succinctly done, (Ch. X. and XI.,) how in all regions of the an- 
cient world, stones and temples were erected in celebration of it; and in 
more immediate connection with his subject, how from the mound monu- 
ments of the Mississippi valley he hee ties iced it (Ch. VIII. and IX.) through 
the ruins of Yucatan and the temples of Mexico, we are told triumphant- 
ly that these monuments are — corroborations of the Scripture account 
of the serpent tempting Ac lar r of the truth of the Scripture history of 
the Devil. Tell of the ancient Peiniti ‘s, or of the Divine Mediator, the Son 
of the Supreme God, whether under the name of Buddha, Fohi, Zoroaster, 
Osiris, Hermes, or Odin, in the old world, or Quetzaleoatl, Manco Capac or 
Manabozho (Ch. VII.) in the new, equally everywhere the instructor, law- 
giver, and benefactor of man, and scien: 
almost of gratitude, for having discovered se e barbarous an ; he -athenish 
imitations of the more glorious original, whose excellence only borrows 
fresh lustre from their attempted us asada The striking aaa inces 
between the primitive forms, symbols, and essences of all ancient reli- 
gions and those of our present religious institutions, do not however ap- 
pear to us capable of such a very easy, yet most orthodox solution as we 
allude to, and as many learned and pious men of our day are contented 
with: for in such solution of these analogies is involved the belief of a 
common centre of religious faith, and this necess arily inclu les that of the 
“ unity of the human race,” a doctrine not taught in the Bible any more 
than geography is, and against which a strong tide of cientifi ic evidence 
now sets. You cannot argue that the symbolism of al] nations has a com- 
mon identity, because they all had a common origin and drank at the 
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-e is forthwith thanked with emotions 
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same stream of revelation, while that common origin is every day growing 
more and more doubtful. Such an argument was that of Abbas Pacha, the 
present enlightened Viceroy of Egypt, wko one day informed his French 
physician that he had Gincewaned's certain proof of Mohammed’s being a 
prophet inspired by God, because the four letters (in Siena 
M. H. M,. D, were written over the gates of Paradise. But if scientific 
evidence be accumulated so as to render the demonstration as ane as 
that of any negative proposition can be, that mankind had not their origin 
from a single pair, and such point is not far off, how then will you explain 
such identities save by the fact which all history even now proves, that 
under similar conditions the mind, as well as the body of man, will deve- 
lop itself in a similar manner; and the universal reverence of man for the 
powers that are above him would be emblematized by the same objects, 
wherever the glorious sun poured his rich and life-giving influence, the 
earth gave forth her yearly increase, or the moon trod nightly on her 
golden path. 

The most direct argument on this menyeet is one drawn from chronology, 


a science now moving pari passu with that of ethnology itself, each 


flecting a brilliant light on the progress of the other. So far as we yet 
see, the Jewish religious records must yield in antiquity to others which 
disclose to us the same Deity under similar manifestations as the Jews 
assert to have been revealed to them alone, and worshiped under sym- 
bols which enclosed the 22 nee eterna But this is 
a branch of the subject which, however te mpting, neither time nor space 
will allow us to enter, however briefly—the less so, as it leads us away 
from the scenes of Mr. Squier’s able researches, wherein, as yet, no clu 
has been found to give a chronological value to the sculptured records. 
The “ Rosetta Stone” of Central America has yet to be discovered. The 
Mexican Monunients, therefore, can only have a synchron alt ith 
those of the old world by means of the similarities of their Sj mboli 

presentations, and through some of these we now propose to follow 
Squier. 

It is doubtless well known to most of our readers, that Mr. Squie: 
achieved for himself a high peputalic in tw ins “t epartments f" 
bor. By his researches int he “ Ancient Remains i 

Valley,” published under the directi of the Smithsoni: 

» has been an long the first to p int out and describe the traces 
 alieaidiiaiis worship on this continent, while by his earnest 

American interests in Central America, he has vindicated and 
character of our diplomacy. This mission indeed favored the 
ws of our author, and we have now before us the results of 
to Mexican monumental remains, forming, as it we 
development of the Mound worship 


complement, or more full 
northern regions. And without insisting upon it as of any scientil ic val 

but noti ang © merely as a curious coincidence, we may ren that as in 
our modern, but not “ degenerate” times, the highest form aaulbieeas 
sivilization, which zs religion, has proceeded, and is still proceeding from 


1 


the north towards the south, so anciently, there is reason to believe, from 
the gradually increasing complexity and number of the religious types, as 
we now trace them from the head waters of the Mississippi to the voleaniec 


2 


* Lanci, Lettre 4 Monsieur Prisse, page 33 
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regions of the Isthmus, that the stream of religious culture and belief flow- 
ed from Ni rthern towards Central America. 

As indi ‘al | by the title, the work now before us empraces two branches 


t + 


of archeological research, the one, “ the worship of the Reciprocal princi- 







. 99 : 4 ‘ 1 . 4 . =. ri) é ‘ ° 
ples,” and the other, the “ S« rpent Sym ol in America. Che distinctive 
characters or relations, however. of these symbols, and the powers of the 






Supre me Be ing indicated by each, are not very clearly distinguished, and 





ree of confusion is natural to the ject itself. Fon 





verhaps some de 


r 





| 

the analogy of our religion will show us how difhicult it is to define the 
; 

i 






imits of each power of the Supreme Being. Thus the Power of God is 











one idea; the Eternity of God is another idea, quit nct from the for 
mer: as ; Iso the Providen e or constant care ot God i an id l quite dis- 
tinet from the other two. VW e writ ; in our Common R nan charac Ss 

— Creator,— Kternal— Providence.—because by an advance in 












t. or Conve ntiona CxXpress 1 of the articula- 
tions of the human voice, conveying, however, no idea except to those taught 
the meaning of certain sequences of “up and down” strokes. ‘To us thes 
words do not convey the ideas of three Gods, I ut of wh tnese al various 
powers or manifestations, vet the most accurate thi r can seareely state 





} 


in words the limits or prerogative of each power, so that no confusion should 





arise in the minds of those who had never before heard of these powers. 







Much | ld we demand froin the investigat anshenk aetaualia j 
uch fess should we demand froin the Vestigators oO! nicl SVIMbDoOlsn 
an accurate specification of the extent or significance of e: 1 Symbol. Phallic 5 
Os 1° ’ 1 . Lt 1 . Lf «l . ] . r 
W orship was the adoration of the creative power of the Deity.thus SYMDOIl- 
LZ ‘ becaus the idea ol the continuance of creation cou Lt only ! » expresset 
by tn S| OL OF Generation, ihe ancient egg was another torm of ne 
. xy ; : : > a] 
same idea. Sun Worship appears to have been that of the pur on of 








existence itseil, of which the others were but emanations ; while under the 










. e | . } } ] + + 
worship of the Serpent ther appear to have been adored at one ne actrye 
I I 
and primary powers of nature, and the evil principle, the antagonist of the 4g 


it. 1 rant 
liie bDegUN ¢ 











priney es, ¢ ne nature of male and temaie, ‘ (lt hh union, as 
. ’ 4 17 ' ; ; 
the soul and body, const! th ( t ric apn y— ()) Fs 
‘> i ; : : 4 14 4} 4 F3 
(P. 36.) i il ‘reciprocal print . OY anatural t! - Ol tno. ft. - Fi 
i i i « - 
' ; . ’ 
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‘+The idea of a creation, suggested by the exist » of things, no doubt | 
the fl resuit of human reasoning. he mode ¢ even manner it wd 
which it was brought about, was, it is equally unquesti ble, the inquiry , 
which next occupied the mind; and man deduced from the operations of nature 
around him his first theory of creation. From the egg, after incubation, he saw 4 

1 } . 1.2 : ; —, ] } : 
emerging the living bird,—a phenomenon which, to his simple apprehension 





} } 17 ale l 


was nothing less than an actual creation. How naturally n, how almost of 





necessity, did that phenomenon, one of the most obvious in nature, associate 
itself with his ideas of creation,—a creation which he could not help recognizing, 
but which he could not explain. 
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he sities aractep did un Greate —" boli 
‘By a similar process did the creative power come to be symbolized under 
t] 


° Se aft ‘| & , il ass : . . 
he form of the Phallus; in it was rec gnized the cause of reproduction, or, as 


: ye : = 
t appear sd to the primitive man, of creation. 


In this chapter (II.) Mr. Squier shows mo 
in India, Egypt and | 


} 
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ideas that led mankind 
tion” or * Producti 
America i 


religious 


V the figures we h 


facts by vhich 
reader to the 
we think, if in 
ancient 

not only 

but beca 


two pi 


‘pure 
of il- 
| in the 
traces existi y in ay, 1a fh een numbered am r ny others, 
the double triangle, tl i 
dows of our Christia 
We close our revi 
ywn words: 
* Did the 
to the orname 
and symbolical 
the w 


Ww 
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Passing « 


in which the 
Eastern and 


* [t is a curious speculati hether archeologists, some two thousand y 

may not adducea ston as evidence of the existe1 

Phallic worship among their idolatrous progenitors in 1851; and tracing the progress 
igious belief, our philosophical descendants may show how our more periect apa 


tomical knowledge elaborated the simple monolith of the first ages. 
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reader, we come to 
the remainder of thi 
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Sy 


author himself, whom we hope soon to meet, according to promise, in the 


same field of research. to be again gratified and instructed, as we are now. 


“It has already been remarked, that the symbols which we find most. 


common to widely separate d nations are usually those of an obvious char- 
acter, and the concurrence is therefore no matter surprise. Many, 


which at first glance appear to be most complicated and eens: when 
we come to saaiethe them, are discovered to be exceedingly simple. The 


oecurrence of the Serpent Symbol, however, ha lly admits of th rdinary 


A 
solution. We can easily understand how ight symbolize reproduc- 


tion and time, and perhaps how it might e ‘matize evil force: but 
most of its applications, it must si iacaiaia if 3 not arbitrary. are not 


easily accounted for. It may indeed be, as intimated by Sanchoniathon. 
that, being the most my vsterious creature in nature, it was therefore cl 


‘hoselil 


to sym i. } things le ast ye rstoc d. It is the fact that most of it appli 
eations seem essentially arbitrar ich gives peculiar interest he ci 
cumstance f its great erie ie inance on this continent, 
Mexico a entral America | » it had a sym! I 

1 


closely corre pondi Ln if not i inthe . with that whicl 


two continents: for it can hardly be 
should accidentally be chosen to er 
ideas. by nations ot 


it the Serp 


1 . 
Ss S\y mbo!] 


nce, at some 


ief notice was prepared, and while it is passing through 
received from the city of Mexico a very interesting 
that under notice, and containing 


upon the question started by Mr. 
vyho, under the nat 
pies so con 


las be 


uiche Ss. Zutu cr} 


‘occupied the Stat 
) 
Itenango and 


the Jilavas ul 


Votan. These 


our al 

the tra 

ich more 

} ’ 

lave peen a 


‘rning this chara 


le Bourbourg, who has lately obtain 


‘artas para servir de introduccion a la Historia Primitiva de las Naciones Civiliza 


das de la America Setentrional, par el Abate Don e Carlos Brasseur de Bourbourg, Miem” 
bro de la Sociedad Mexicana de Geografia y Estadistica, &c. &c. 
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of some rare MSS. relating to the nations of Indians above named, and espe- 


cially to their traditionary founder and great tea her—Votan. From these 





it appears that not only was this demigod, like Quetzalcoatl, symbolized 






bv a serpent, but that the city sacred to him, now in ruins and called Pa- 
} 
lenque. was anciently called Wa Chan, or City of the Sernent. It is, of 
| ’ q 4 f 
course, impossible to give here even a synopsis of what the Mexican savan 






has presented upon this subject. The following passages, however, will 
form a very appropriate addendum to Mr. Squier’s chapter on the Alle- 


corical “ Great Teacher. the Incarnation of God,” in the mythological sys- 














tems of ancient America :— 






‘* Votan, during a long series of cycles, was venerated by afl the civilized 
itions of North America, who, alike in the names and titles they conferred 
hat ‘ land augi in the Western Worl 


. 2 | + . . ¢ ror 
upon him, conveyed all that was most grand 





} 
Ae 





The worship of the serpent, so universally to be met with in the places where tl 
1 1 sot 
xistence 


ivilization of the followers of Votan was able to penetrate, and the exi 










of which has attracted the attention of travelers and anti rlans, refers to this 

illustrious character, or some f his fan ly. His name ex] resses the idea oft the 

serpent, or rather of the snake, Chan: and, consequently, we are not surprises 
‘ . . . + . 1 s “ . i 

at finding it reproduced in a multitude of names, places | people, from t 





Rio Grande to the Lake of Nicaragua. From the winged serpent, or serpents 
















crowned with feathers, which the conquerors of Mexico found sculptured 
high relief in the wall which encircles the great pyramid or t lh of T. h- 
titlan, to the gigantic serpents of the Palace of tl V t 1, in al 
he multitudes of serpents which are found in all forms a mensions thronugh- 
vat Mexico—all seem combined to perpetuate the name of t illustrious family 
f the Chans, Cocomes, or Culhuaques, who carried civilization into so many 
parts of this hemisphere. In the image of the ser] as sym zed tha 
family whose numerous off-shoots mingled with all s who reigned 
in these remote countries; but in the feathered serpent was recognized, in a 
peculiar manner, the head of this august lineage, or at least the e who had 
siven to it its celebrity. This symbol designated Votan in the exercise of his 
sacred tn ictions, or raisi d to thi I ink ot a d t * i was € | I 5S 1 

word * Quetzalcoatl,’ which has attracted so especially the attenti f writers 





a 
as in the Old World, th 







** Quetzalcoatl,” says Mr. Squier, ‘is the Mexican name for that intermedi- 
ate great Teacher and Demi-God, which may be traced in every primitive my- 
thology, as I think I have fully shown in chapter vii, of my work on Serpent 
Worship. He is an incarnation of the principal God of the Mexican Pantheon, 


Son of the Sun, by a virgin mother, and in his origin, character, and attributes, 


coinci les with Bud ih i, Co lom, F ohi, Schaka, Zoroaster, UsIris, Taut, Her! ies 
‘uculcan, Manco ¢ papac, 








and Odin, in the old world ; and with Bochica, Votan, ¢ 
Payzume, Wasi, Manabozho, etc., ete, in the new. I conceive him to bea 
strictly mythological character: a being half human, half j 

nts have thought neces- 






divine, such as primi- 






tive nations in their religious speculations and refinem« 
sary to place intermediately between man and the divinity—as their intercessors 
near the latter, the medium of the transmission of his will, and the representa- 
tive of his goodness, wisdom and power. Knowledge in religion, government, 

rroceed 







agriculture and the arts, in the primitive systems, was supposed to 
from above, through this chosen channel. Thus, Quetzalcoatl, like |] 


established religion and laws, and taught ignorant and helpless men agriculture 
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and the useful arts. His mission fulfilled, he disappeared mysteriously, with a 
promise that he would one day return with new gifts, to introduce a new era, 
when ‘peace and good will’ should prevail, and the world enter upon a new 
and millennial age. Quetzalcoatl belongs to the mythic realm ; he is an imper- 
sonation of an idea, not a historical character, and cannot be admitted as such 
in these investigations, under that or any other of his numerous names.”’ 


In respect to Cuculean, Mr. Squier (p. 204) advances the opinion that, 
etymologically, the name is synonymous with Quetzalcoatl; an opinion 
founded upon a knowledge of the Maya language, a cognate dialect with 
the Tzendal, with which the author of the MSS. above referred to was 
familiar. Says our author, 


‘Cu or Ku in the Maya language, means God—and Can, serpent. We 
have therefore, Cu, Kul, Can, Serpent God. What ‘ Kul" signifies it is not un- 
dertaken to say ; but we may reasonably conjecture that it is a qualifying syllable 
to Can, Serpent.” (P. 204.) 


Upon this point the Abbe Bourbourg makes th subjoine d corroborative 
observation : 


“The name Cuculcan, or more correctly Cuchulchan, coincides with 
Quetzalcoatl, and in the country of the Mayas, or Manayhas, was ap- 
plied to Votan. In the Tzendal and ‘T’xotxil languages it signifies lite- 
rally Serpent clothed with precious or divine plumes or feathers. The * Quetzal’ 
being a magnificent bird, whose plumage was always considered among the 
North American nations as an emblem of supreme authority, and of divinity.” 


The same writer savs further: 


‘* Dressed in robes large and rich, an oriental mode, his head crowned 
ordinarily with a tiara or mitre; holding in his hand a rod adorned with 
mysterious emblems, in the form of an episcopal crosier or royal sceptre ; 
distinguished by some as God of rain, and consequently of fecundity of the 
earth; instructor of astronomical science among the people preceding the 
Aztecs; king and high priest of Tulha, where he enjoyed immense riches 
in sumptuous palaces, fabricated of precious stones; mocking the magi- 
cians, being himself a magician; leaving his city and passing to Yucatan, 
where he left various magnificent monuments in memory of his passage ; em- 
barking at Pontonchan to land at Panuco; establishing, with the help of his 
disciples, the priesthood and cloisters of Cholollan, sending these same disciples 
to found the palaces and temples of Mictlan ; persecuted by the King, Huernac, 
and embarking anew in the Gulf of Mexico, to go to Coatzacoalco, when he 
finally disappeared never to return —such is Cuculcan or Quetzalcoatl as he is 
represented by the greatest part of the historians, of whom to this day none has 
been able to give an exact account of this personage who was adored as & God, 
from one end to the other of the civilized provinces of America, from Mexico to 
the Lake of Nicaragua, under the different names of Quetzalcoatl, Cuculcan, of 
Heart of the Mountain, Heart of the People, Heart of the Kingdom, almost 
always with the same attributes; represented as a mythic allegory by some 
modern antiquaries, and by others as a Christian Apostle, St. Thomas himself, 
who came borne over the waves, to announce to the Americans the blessings of 
the gospel. 
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ENGLISH SLAVERY.* 


Tue condition of England and its people presents a paradox which 
ought to be a warning and an example to the rising states of this Western 

World. She has grown vigorously during a thousand years with all out- 
ward signs of increasing prospe rity, like the giant oak ‘with its spreading 
arms and luxuriant foliage, the monarch of the forest and the admiration 
of the beholder. Unmistakable signs of decay, however, begin to thrust 
themselves upon the attention even of the indifferent observer, and a little 
scrutiny shows the trunk to be rotten at heart, and the corruption spread- 
ing with fearful rapidity. Itis a strange fact, that a Christian state ad- 
vancing in civilization and in the accumulation of wealth during ages, should 
gradually develop in its own bosom more abject poverty and paganism, 

more crime and misery, than almost any barbarous state on the face o f the 
earth. Investigations that have rece ntly taken place, show that London 
contains within its bosom more pagan paupers and criminals, who never 

heard of the Christian religion, than there are inhabitants in the city of 
Boston. Vast multitudes of human beings there exist in a worse than 
savage state, their livelihood is derived from the crimes of civilization, 
and their amusements are its lowest vices. The existence of such a state 
of things is by far less alarming than the fact, that de ‘spite every effort to 
the contrary, itisincreasing. Thatis to say, the proportion of pagan paupers 
to the whole mass of inhabitants is constant ly progressing, and t threatens ulti- 
mately to absorb the whole, or at least so much of the trunk will decay, 
that no more strength to bear aloft the spreading limbs will exist, and the 
whole empire will go down before the next political esp 





















[t cannot be concealed, that the natural tendency of capital to accumu- 
late at the expense of labor, was for more than ] 50 years ‘directly fostered 





and encour’ ized by the policy of the British gove rnment. Her sO calle d 
protective policy, which, taking date from the middle of the 17th century, 
remained in full force and vigor omtil nearly the a of the 19th 
century. The accumulative force which capital had then acquired, aided 
by the vast loans made to defray war expenses, caused it to progress with 
unprecedented rapidity, and the government found its wheels revolving 
more slowly and with increasing difficulty. There was no resource but to 
relieve labor from its serfdom to capiti al by a free trade policy, and the 
adoption of that policy has checked the increase of misery. But the 
results of ne: arly two hundred years of bad government are everywhere 
apparent. lgnori ance and heathenism have become so universal amid the 
dense masses of the English population, that the work of enlightenment is 
far more difficult there than amid the more accessible people of distant 
countries. The city of London is thus described by an English author : 




















** The city of London, within the walls, occupies a space of only 370 acres, and 
is but the hundred and fortieth part of the extent covered by the whole metro- 
polis. Nevertheless, it is the parent of a mass of united and far-spreading tene- 
ments, stretching from Hammersmith to Blackwall, from Holloway to Camber- 













idan: Labor and iain Poor. 
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well. A century ago, according to Maitland, the metropolis had drawn into its 
vortex one city, and borough, and forty-three villages. Despite its vast extent, 
still its increase continues to be so rapid, that every year further house-room has 
to be provided for 20,000 persons ; so that London increases annually by the addi- 
tion of a town of considerable size. At all times there are 4,000 extra houses in 
the course of erection. By the last return, the metropolis covered an extent of 
nearly 45,000 acres, and contained upward of 260,000 houses, occupied by 1,820- 
000 souls, constituting not only the densest, but the busiest hive, the most won- 
drous workshop, and the richest bank in the world.” 


The criminal statistics for this vast Babel furnish results as follows :— 


‘* The amount of crime in London is almost as amazing'‘as its wealth. About 
36,000 criminals pass through the metropolitan jails, bridewells, and penite »ntia- 
ries every year. In one year the number of persons taken into custody by the 
metropolitan police for various infractions of the law, amounted to 65,000 and odd 
—equal to the whole population of some of our largest towns. The criminal 
districts of the metropolis are peculiar. Larcenies in a dwelling-house were 
most numerous in Whitechapel in one year, and in St. George's in-the-Borough 
in another. Larcenies on the person, on the other hand, were most common in 
Covent-Garden at one time, and at another in Shadwell. Highway robberies, 
burglaries, and shop-breaking, occur most frequently in the eastern and southern 
districts, as Whitechapel, Southwark, Lambeth, Mile-end, and Poplar. The 
parish of St. James usually furnishes the largest proportionate number of cases 
under the head of drunkenness, disorderly prostitutes, and vagrancy. Clerken- 
well is distinguished for the greatest number of cases of horse-stealing, of as- 
saults with attempt to rescue, and wilful damage. Common assaults are said 
to be most frequent in Covent-Garden and in St. George's-in-the-East; coining 
and uttering counterfeit coin in-Clerkenwell and Covent-Garden ; embezzlement 
in Whitechapel and Clerkenwell; and pawning illegally in Mile-end and Lam- 
beth. Murder has been found to be most prevalent in Clerkenwell and White- 
chapel, manslaughter in Islington and Clerkenwell, and arson in Marylebone 
and Westminster. One thing i is at least clear, that, judging from the limited 
number of facts supplied to us, Clerkenwell would seem to hold a bad pre-emi- 
nence for the number and nature of the offences committed within its limits. 
The Constabulary Commissioners, who had access to the best sources of infor- 
mation, made a return of the number of thieves and suspicious characters within 
the boundaries of the metropolitan police, and the following is the result of their 
investigation:—They divided the whole number into three classes, and they 
found, 1st, that there were 10,444 persons who had no visible means of sub- 
sistence, and who are believed to live by the violation of the law, as by habitual 
depredations by fraud, by prostitution, &c.; 2dly—of persons following some 
ostensible and legal occupation, but who are known to have committed some 
offence, and are believed to augment their gains by habitual or occasionel viola- 
tions of the law, there were 4,353; and, 3rdly—there were 2,104 persons not 
recognized to have committed any offences, but known as associates of the above 
classes, and otherwise deemed to be suspicious characters. Besides this return, 
the Constabulary Commissioners also obtained another, giving the number of 
houses open for the accommodation of delinquency and vice in the-metropolitan 
district, namely, houses for the reception of stolen goods, 227; houses for the 
resort of thieves, 276; number of brothels where prostitutes are kept, 933 ; 
number of houses of a where prostitutes resort, 248; number of houses 
where prostitutes lodge, 1,554; number of gambling-houses, 32; and number 
of mendicants’ lodging- houses, 221.” 


It is, however, only when the habits and manners of large classes of 
those who constitute the honest portion of the inhabitants are examined, 
that a true estimate of the degraded state of English metropolitan society 
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can be formed. For this purpose we shall extract from the work quoted 

at the head of these remarks, some statements relative to the habits and re- 

ligion of the costermongers of London. ‘These are said to number 30,000, 

and are therefore sufficiently important to form one phase of English life. 


‘* In many of the thoroughfares of London there are shops which have been 
turned into a kind of temporary theatre (admission one penny), where dancing 
and singing take place every night. Rude pictures of the performers are ar- 
ranged outside, to give the front a gaudy and attractive look, and at night-time 
colored lamps and transparencies are displayed to draw an audience. ‘These 
places are called by the costers ** Penny Gaffs ;” and on Monday night as many 
as six performances will take place, each one having its two hundred visitors. 

‘ It is impossible to contemplate the ignorance and immorality of so numerous 
a class as that of the costermongers, without wishing to discover the cause of 
their degradation. Let any one curious on these points visit one of these penny 
shows, and he will wonder that any trace of virtue and honesty should remain 
among the people. Here, the stage, instead of being the means for illustrating 
a moral precept, is turned into a platform to teach the cruelest debauchery. The 
audience is usually composed of children so young, that these dens become the 
school-rooms where the guiding morals of a life are picked up; and so preco- 
cious are the little things, that the girl of nine will, from constant attendance at 
such places, have learned to understand the filthiest sayings, and laugh at them 
as loudly as the grown-up lads around her. What notions can the young female 
form of marriage and chastity, when the penny theatre rings with applause at 
the performance of a scene whese sole point turns upon the pantomimic imita- 
tion of the unrestrained indulgence of the most corrupt appetites of our nature? 
How can the lad learn to check his hot passions and think honesty and virtue 
admirable, when the shouts around him impart a glory to a descriptive song so 
painfully corrupt, that it can only have been made tolerable by the most habitual 
excess? ‘The men who preside over these infamous places know too well the 
failings of their audiences. They know that these poor children require no 
nicely-turned joke to make the evening pass merrily, and that the filth they 
utter needs no double meaning to veil its obscenity. The show that will provide 
the most unrestrained debauchery will have the most crowded benches; and to 
gain this point, things are acted and spoken that it is criminal even to allude to. 

‘** Not wishing to believe in the description which some of the more intelli- 
gent of the costermongers had given of these places, it was thought better to 
visit one of them, so that all exaggeration might be avoided. One of the least 
offensive of the exhibitions was fixed upon. The “ penny-gaff” chosen was 
situated in a broad street, near Smithfield; and for a great distance off, the jing- 
ling sound cf music was heard, and the gas-light streamed out into the thick 
night air as from a dark lantern, glittering on the windows of the houses oppo- 
site, and lighting up the faces of the mob in the road, as on an illumination night. 
The front of a large shop had been entirely removed, and the entrance was 
decorated with paintings of the ‘comic singers,” in their most “ humorous” 
attitudes. Ona table against the wall was perched the band, playing what the 
costers call ** dancing tunes ” with great effect, for the hole at the money-taker’s 
box wus blocked up with hands tendering the penny.,. The crowd without was 
so numerous, that a policeman was in attendance to preserve order, and push 
the boys off the pavement—the music having the effect of drawing them insen- 
sibly toward the festooned green-baize curtain. 

‘: The shop itself had been turned into a waiting-room, and was crowded even 
to the top of the stairs leading to the gallery on the first floor. The ceiling of 
this ‘lobby’ was painted blue and spotted with whitewash clouds, to represent 

the heavens ; the boards of the trap-door, and the laths that showed through 
the holes in the plaster, being all of the same color. A notice was here posted 
over the canvass door leading into the theatre, to the effect that ‘ LApres anp 
GENTLEMEN TO THE FRONT PLACES MUST PAY T'WOPENCE.’ 
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The visitors, with a few exceptions, were all boys and girls, Whose ages 
seemed to vary from eight to twenty years. Some of the girls—though their 
figures showed them to be mere ¢ hildren—were dressed in show y cotton-velvet 
polkas, and wore dowdy feathers in their crushed bonnets. They stood laugh- 
ing and joking with the lads, in an unconcerned, impudent manner, that was 
almost appalling, Some of them, when tired of waiting, chose their partners, 
and commenced dancing grotesque ly, to the admiration of the lookers-on, who 
expressed their approbation in obscene terms, that, so far from disgusting the 
poor little women, was received as compliments, and acknowledged with smiles 
and coarse repartees. The boys clustered together, smoking their pipes, and 
laughing at each other's anecdotes, or jingling half-pence in time with the tune, 
Presently one of the performers, with a gilt crown on his well-greased locks, 
descended from the staire ase, his fleshings covered by a dingy dressing- gown, 
and mixed with the mob, shaking hands with old acquaintances. ‘The ‘comic 
singer,’ too, made his appearance among the throng,—the huge bow to his cra 
vat, Which nearly severed his waisteoat, and the red end to his nose, exciting 
neither merriment nor surprise. 

“To discover the kind of entertainment, a lad near me and my companion 
was asked ‘if there was avy flash dancing.’ With a knowing wink, the boy 
answered, * Lots! show their legs and all, prime !" and immediat ly the boy 
followed up his information by a request for a ‘ yennep’ to git a * tib of oceabot.’ 
After waiting in the lobby some considerable time, the performance inside was 
concluded, and the audience came pouring out of the canvas door. As they 
had to pass singly, I noticed them particularly. Above three-fourths of them 
were women and girls, the rest consisting chiefly of boys—for out of about two 
hundred persons, I counted only eighteen men. F orward they came. bringing 
an overpowering stench with them, laughing and yelling as they pushed their 
way through the waiting-room. One woman, carrying a sickly child witha 
bulging forehead, was reeling drunk, the saliva running down her mouth as she 
stared about ber with a heavy, fixed eye. Two boys were pushing her from 
side to side, while the poor infant slept, breathing | eavily, : ,as if stupified, through 
the din. Lads jumping on girls’ shi er Seg vad girls laughing hysterically from 
being tickled by the youths behind them, everyone shouting and jumping, pre- 
sented a mad scene of frightful enjoyment. 

There was one scene yet to come, that was perfect in its wickedness. A 
ballet began between a man dressed up as a woman, and a country clown. The 
most disgusting attitudes were struck, the most immoral acts represented, with- 
out one dissenting voice. If th had been any feat of agility, any grimacing, 
or, in fact, any thing with which 1 laughter of the uneducated classes is usn- 
ally associated, the applause might have been accounted for; but here were two 
ruffians deg: - ing themselves each time aye stirred a limb, and forcing into the 
brains of tl 1e cl iildish audience before them thoughts that must imbitter a life- 
time, and descend from father to child like some i odily infirmity.” 


is cert Lin ; ‘ ) i ture tne a] Lin r ee and 
” Engli i the noise of their phi- 
orm the constant amuse- 


*sex will evince 


tree from the 
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*“ Only one-tenth—at the outside one-tenth—of the couples living together 
and carrying on the costermonger trade, are married. In Clerkenwell parish, 
however, where the married couples are about a fifth of the whole, this differ- 
ence is easily accounted for, asin Advent and Easter the incumbent of that 
parish marries poor people without a fee. Of the rights of ‘legitimate’ or 
‘ illegitimate’ children, the costermongers understand nothing, and account it a 
mere waste of money and time to go through the ceremony of wedlock, when a 
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a pair can live together and be quite as well regarded by their fellows, without 
it. The married women associate with the unmarried mothers of families, with- 
out the slightest scruple. ‘There is no honor attached to the married state, and 
no shame to concubinage. Neither are the unmarried women less faithful to 
their * partners’ than the married; but I understand that, of the two classes, the 
unmarried betray the most jealousy. 


‘The dancing-rooms are the places where matches are made up. There 


the | oys go to look out for *‘ mates,’ and sometimes a match is made ur p the first 
night of nee ting, and the couple live together forthwith. The girls at these 
dances are all the daughters of costermongers, or of persons pursuing some 


1 


other course of street life. Unions take place when the Jad is but fourteen. 
Two or three out of 100 have their female helpmates at that early age ; but 
the female is generally a couple of years older than her partner. Nearly all 
the costerm mgers form such alliances as I have described, when both parties 
are under twenty. One reason why these alliances are contracted at early 
ages is, that when a boy has assisted his father, or any one engaging him, in the 
business of a costermonger, is knows that he can borrow money, and hire a 
shallow or barrow—or he may have saved five shillings—‘ and then, if tho father 
vexes him or snubs him,’ said one of my informants, * he'll tell his father to go 
to h—1, and he and his gal will start on their own account.’ 








‘* Most of the costermongers have numerous families, bi those who con- 
tract alliances very your g. The women continue working down to the day of 


their confinement.’ 





It may readily be supposed, that where the only means of education is 
the “ penny gaff,” and where the “ social state” is entirely reformed from 
the ty ri nny of the marriage cere mony, that the ame spe I of re forma- 
tion extends itself to the religious sentiments of those free Britons, And 


we are informed, 





‘An intelligent and trustworthy man, until very recently engaged in coster- 
monging, computed that not three in a hundred costermongers had been in the 
interior of achurch, or any place of worship, or knew what was meant by 
Christianity. The same person gave me the following account, which was 


confirmed by others :— 


what religion or a future state is. Religion is a regular puzzle to the costers. 
They see people come out of church and chapel, and as they’re mostly well 
dressed, and there’s very few of their own sort among the church-goers, the 
costers somehow mix up being religious with being respectable, and so they have 


‘The costers have no religion at all, and very little notion, or none at all, of 
' 


a queer sort of fee ling about it. It’s a mystery to them. It’s shocking when 
you come tothink of it. They'll listen to any prea r that goes among them; 
and then a few will s say—l've heard it often—A b—y fool, why don’t he let 


?° 99 


people go to h—I their own way? 








It is to be observed that this ignorance, immorality and paganism, is by 
no means confined to the costermonger class, who are, in fact, as may be 
gathered from their conduct, as industrious, pains-taking a ha a 
a class as any of the citizens of London, or a ny ther lars : towns of Eng 


or OT + . 
mental 


land ; and in point of morality, they have been as wn, b) parlia 
evidence, to be superior to that of the poorer classes of the agric ltural 
districts, where female modesty is scareely known at all, although misery 
may preserve chastity by exting uishing passion. ‘The hardships of these 
poor venders of edibles are very great, and the y suffer these mostly from 
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that brutality of the English character which induces them always to 
oppress the weak—that character, the constant manifestation of which. 
long since, made it proverbial that England is the “ hell of dumb animals,” 

and which runs through the race, from the individual who oppresses his 
dog to the overbearing insolence of the foreign office. The evidence taken 
in this respect is universal. The experience ofa seller of fried fish was as 
follows :— 


** Another time [ went into a bar, and there was a ball in the house, and one 
of the bal] gents came down and gave my basket a kick without ever a word, and 
started the fish; and in a scuffle—he was a little fe ‘llow, but my master—I had 
this finger put out of joint—you can see that, sir, still—and was in the hospital 
a week from an injury to my leg; the tiblin bone was hurt, the doctor said bens 
tibia]. ‘I've had my tray kicked over for a lark in a public-house, and 
scramble for my fish, ‘and all gone, and no help and no mone y for me. The 
landlords always prevent such things, when they can, and interfere for a poor 
man; but then it’s done sudden, and over in an instant. That sort of thing 

yas’nt the worst. I once had some powdery stuff flung sudden over me ata 
parlor door. My fish fell off, for I jumped, because [ felt blinded, and what 
became of them [ don’t know; but I aimed at once for home—it was very late— 
and had to feel my way almost like a blind man. I can’t tell what I suffered. 
I found it was something black, for I kept rubbing my face with my apron, and 
could just tell it came away black. I let myself in with my latch, and my wife 
was in bed, and I told her to get up and look at my face and getsome water, and 
she thought I was joking, as she was half asleep; but when she got up and got 
a light, and a glass, she screamed, and said I looked such a shiny image; and 
so I did, as well as I could see, for it was black lead—such as they use for grates 
—that was flungon me. I washed it off, but it wasn’t easy, and my face was 
sore days after. I had a respectable coat on then, too, which was greatly 
spoiled, and no remedy at all. I don’t know who did it to me. I heard some 
one say: ‘ You're served out beautiful.’ It’s men that calls themselves gen- 
tlemen that does such things. I know the style of them then 1i—it was eight or 
ten years ago; they’d heard of Lord —, and his ; goings on. 


A seller of sheep’s trotters tells her simple story as follows :— 


‘* Another old woman, very poorly, but rather tidily dressed, gave me the fol- 
lowing account, which shows a little of public-house custom :— 

“ I’ve seen better days, sir, I have indeed ; I don’t like to talk about that, but 
now I’m only a poor sheep’s trotter seller, and I’ve been one a good many years. 
I don’t know how long, ond den’t like to think about it. It's a shocking bad 
trade, and such insults as we have to put up with. I serve some public-houses, 
and [ stand 1d sometimes at a play-house door. I make 3s. or 3s 6d. a week, and 
in a very good week 4s., but, then, I sometimes make only 2s. I’m infirm now, 
God help me! and I can do nothing else. Another old woman and me has a 
room between us, at ls. 4d. a week. Mother's the best name I’m called in a 
public-house, and it aint a respectable name. ‘ Here, mother, give us one of 
your b— trotters,’ is often said to me. One customer sometimes says: * The 
stuff "]| choke me, but that’s as good as the Union.’ He aint a bad man, though. 
He sometimes treats me. He'll bait my trotters, but that’s his larking way, and 
then he’ll say : 

‘A penn’orth o° gin 
‘ll make your old body spin.’ 


It’s hisown poetry, he says. I don’t know what he is, but he’s often drunk, 
poor fellow. Women’s far worse to please than men. I’ve known a woman 
buy a trotter, put her teeth into it, and then say it wasn’t good, and return it. 
It wasn’t paid for when she did so, and because I grumbled, I was abused by 
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her, as if I’d been a Turk. The landlord interfered, and he said, said he. ‘ I’ll 
not have this poor woman insulted ; she’s here for the convenience of them as 
requires trotters, and she’s a well-conducted woman, and I'll not have her in- 
sulted,’ he says, says he, lofty and like a gentleman, sir. ‘ Why, who's insult- 
ing the old ?’ says the woman, says she. ‘ Why, you are,’ says the land- 
lord, says he, ‘and you ought to pay her for her trotter, or how is she to live 2?” 
* What the b— do I care how she lives,’ says the woman, ‘ it’s nothing to 
me, and [ won't pay her.’ ‘Then I will,’ says the landlord, says he, ‘ here’s 
6d.,’ and he wouldn’t take the change. After that I soon sold all my trotters, 
and some gave me double price, when the landlord showed himself such a gen- 
tleman, and I went out and bought nine trotters more, another woman's stock, 
that she was dreading she couldn't sell, and ] got through them in notime. It 
was the best trotter night I ever had. She wasn’t a woman of the town as 
used me so. J have had worse sauce from modest women, as they call themselves, 
than from the women of the town, for plenty of them knows what pe veriy 18, and is 
civiler. poor things—yes, I'm sure of that, though it's a shocking life—O, shock- 
ing! 1 never go to the play-house-door but on a fine night. Young men 
treats their sweethearts to a trotter, for arelish, with a drop of beer between the 
acts. Wet nights isthe best for public-houses. ‘ They’re not salt enough,’ has 
been said to me, oft enough, ‘they don’t make a man thirsty.’ It'll come tothe 
workhouse with me before long, and perhaps, allthebe ‘+ r. It’s warm in the 
public-house, and that draws me to sell my trottersther? ometimes. I live on 








fish and bread a good deal.” 


But it would be useless to quote all the instances of misery, immorality 
and crime that are so familiar to the English populace. ‘That degraded 
condition is confined to no locality or numbers, but is the lot of by much 
the largest portion of those who make up the 30,000,000 inhabitants of the 
British islands, It pertains to the municipal, the mining, the manufactur- 
ing, the agricultural and the commercial districts; in fact, it is the lot of 
all those who produce wealth under a government which, for so long a 


strove by its partial laws to concentrate the wealth of the country 


n 
bs its exe cutive he ad and the aristo racy, which are “ the Corinthian col- 
umns” that support the throne. As the numbers of the people and the 
resources of the country became greater, the aristocracy became more 
rich and more gorgeous in its display—the government more powerful and 
more arrogant in its external relations. But that wonderful acecumula- 
tive power which is inherent in capital, outran production, and is depriv- 
ing the workers not only of all just reward for labor, but of the means of 
living at all. While capital— -“the servant that never rests ”"—is for its 
owner, day and night, ceaselessly drawing from labor a revenue, the 
difficulty of procuring subsistence is hourly increasing for the worker. The 


latter from bondage as 


step towards freedom which has so far released the 
to permit him to sell his labor to better advantage, has, in some degree, 
ameliorated his condition ; but the increasing misery of the British people, 
under the fatal momentum given to their downward progress by a long 
course of bad government, under the name of protection, is the great prob- 


} 


lem for her statesmen to encounter, 








Tourists, at Honie and Abroad. 


TOURISTS, AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


WE never could account for the taste or desire of the American people 
that leads them into other countries before they have become even super- 
ficially acquainted with their own. We hear every day of men of intel- 
ligence—authors, artists, professional men—leaving for Europe: some 
with the intention of book-m: king ; some, who dare not brave the public 
in this manner, with the avowed object of seeking health. When the 
object is ida first named—book-making—an excuse may be found in 
the fact that such books, if well written, command a large sale; moreover, 
they may be easily written. Distance lends a charm to natural scenery, 
as well as to the most ordinary events which befall travelers—such as an 
attack by robbers, or the meagre accommodations of a wayside inn, @ 
noble ruin, or a rapid river ; and the most common-place bungler finds no 
difficulty in writing on such topies. Readers have great ideas of the beau- 
ties of the Rhine, while, if the truth be told, there is as much, if not 
more, true grandeur in the Hudson. The “ castled crag of Drachenfels, ” 
it is true, presents such a scene as has no parallel upon our rivers, and so, 
indeed, may 

‘* Ehrenbreitstein, with her shatter’d wall, 
Black with the miner’s blast.” 


But though these frail fabrics recall some era of man’s history, they cannot 
lend to soul and mind that great nobility which Nature’s wor ks. inspire. 
Thus could we go through entire Europe, searching out its beauties, and 
demonstrate to the satisfaction of the most skeptical that our own country 
affords scenery as majestic and elegant. W hen health is the avowed object 
of the tourist, the excuse becomes contemptible, for it betrays ignorance, 
if not deception. Health, indeed! We will venture to say that a tour to 
the Rocky Mountains would send more invigoration through the physical 
system thi um may be found in the fogs of London, salons of Paris, or the 
ruins of Rome. The nearest reason which | can give for the frequency 
of a tours is vanity—the vanity of having seen—the vanity that may 
be gratified by fashionable attentions upon returning a. the vanity of 
being lionized—the vanity of authorship. ‘The fact is, in fashion we are 
essentially an imitative people; we take our coma of dress from the 
Parisians, and in our fashionable assemblies the point aimed at is m« rely 
an imitation of an assembly at Windsor Castle or in Grosvenor Square. 

Green grocers become wealthy, and sink their gains in a fashionable sh Louse, 
a carriage with a “coat of arms” borrowed without credit from the Book 
of Heraldry, and give weekly assemblies during the season, all because 
such is the fashion abroad. We carry it still farther, and to a most ridi- 
culous excess, as we will proceed to demonstrate. The whole of the 
British islands is equal to something less than two of the largest and one 
of the smallest States of our Union—say to New York, Virginia and Rhode 
Island. It would not occupy any great length of time to visit every nook 
and corner in these islands; and the English no bility and g¢ ntry, after 
becoming familiar with all worthy of note, are in the habit of crossing the 
channel and making a continental tour. In this, too, we follow them, as a 
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lackey follows his master. Because my Lord What’s-his-name has visited 
Italy, so must John Brown, retired pork and cabbage seller; and inas- 
much as Lady Thingumway has spent a winter in France, Mrs, Snooks, one 
of our “old standards”—whose mother was a Division street milliner, and 
whose father a retired gambler and blackleg—must likewise charm all 
Paris with her delicious society. We do not use this language indiscri- 
minately to all “fashionable society ;” there may be some properly ex- 
empted, and I wish the assertion to be taken with all due exceptions. 
With regard to authors visiting Europe, if they make the tour for the 
purpose of studying in any of the famous Universities, the Polytechnique 
ot l‘rance, or He idelberg, or Gotting n—or to seek in som public library 
works which could not be found at home, the object might be praisewor- 
thy.. Or if they went to study men and manners, or even political sys 
tems, it were well enough; but mere vanity must disgust every reasonable 
person. What particular benefit does it confer upon American readers to 
have a thousand descriptions in every year of the architecture, &e. of the 
Louvre, the dimensions of the Coliseum, the height of the tower of the 
Cathedral at Antwerp, and all the stereotyped descriptions of continental 
scenery. These are the subjects written upon by persons who cannot tell 
the latitude and longitude of their native city, and only know that there 
were battles fought during the Revolutionary war, in which one George 
Washington won distinguished honors, and for which he was made Presi- 
dent of the United States. They give us profound meditations written 
upon the battle fields of Waterloo, of Austerlitz, of Talavera, and, per- 
haps, of Pharsalia or Marathon. But when at home, they would not get 
out of a railway carriage to moralize upon the battle fields of Trenton or 
Princeton ; they would not ride an hour to stand upon Harlem Heights, 
or spend ten dollars to visit Bunker Hill. “W hip us such knaves,” say 
we, with our whole heart. Of all fashionable people, we would soonest avoid 
a fashionable author, and they are by far too large a class. Nine out of 
ten of the books written by travelers of this description are sheer nonsense ; 
shallow in their reasonings, meagre in their information, flashy in their 
style. We take them up, and, after wading through a preface of apologies 
for “ boldness,” which state that they are “ mere notes by the wayside,” or 
“ pencilings,” or some such trash. “only publi hed at the solicitation of 
valued friends,” we come to the part that should be substantia]— 
the part from which we hope to glean in 
may never be our good fortune to visit, and events bearil g upon the inter- 
ests of the world. Instead of this, we have a trellis-work, as it were, of 
literary sip, that hides from view the real column—a mere film through 
which we can distinguish nothing clearly; and after reading on, without 
deriving knowledge, or experiencing asure, we at last dr p the book in 
disgust. True, we hav unt of the society in which he 
mingled; of the good puns he made; of the manner in which certain of 
the nodlesse sought his society, and what they said of him; of the vitty 
speech of Lady Faux-pas at the fete in Faux-pas Castle, and such trifles, 
Secrets acquired by intimacy, and which every honorable man would keep 
to himself, are told with all the airs of a detractor, the author never refleet- 
ing that “he who sells his neighbor’s credit at a low rate, makes the market 
for others to buy his own at the same price.” Thus these fashionable 
books of travel, instead of conveying valuable information, are the merest 
VOL. XXVIII. NO. 6. 4 
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personal matters in the world, published only for the sake of notoriety, 
and made up, in nine cases out of ten, of impudence and falsehood. 

This is the general rule; there are, of course, exceptions ; some learned 
and dry, some light and agreeable ; but I will pass them over, and return 
to the more direct object of this paper. 

Most of the books on America have been written by foreigners—men 
who care more for our political system, than the general resources of the 
country. The greater portion of them have been written by hasty tourists, 
who have traveled b y rapid stages, from one place to another, without 
pausing on the road to observe, or wande ring out of their way to discover 
beauties: like Basil Hall, they have gone through the country and seen 
but one snake. They have paused at New- York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Washington, New-Orleans, and a few other ] large cities in various sections 
of the Union ; they have crossed the lakes, visited Niagara, mingled with 
the fashionables at the “Springs,” sailed down the Mississippi, and after 
six months hasty traveling through a country of far greater extent than 
E jurope, they hold themselves capab le of writing books for the instruction 
of natives as well as foreigners. Ask them questions touching the mineral 
resources of the country, the coal of Pennsylvania, the gold of South Caro- 
lina, the copper of Lake Superior, the lead of Indiana, or the iron of Mis- 
souri, and their ignorance is unmasked ; om them concerning the cotton, 
sugar and rice of the southern states, the method of cultivation, the yield 
of the crops, and they can only tell that there are large plantations, culti- 

vated by slave labor, and immediately they lift up their hands in pious 
horror, and de precate the institutions in which slavery is tolerated. Ask 
them the characteristics of the people inhabiting the Eastern states, and 


the answer will be, that they are a eed, guessing, prying set, to whom 
fitted only to peddle wooden 


no man’s business can remain secret, and 
nutmegs and pasteboard clocks. But the mechanical ingenuity of these 
people is overlooked ; they do not reflect that these states furnish many 
of the best mechanics, the best agriculturists, the best manufacturers, 
the best seamen in the world, and that, in point of intellect, they furnish 
men no whit inferior to the best. B rom the manner and language of a 
negro stage coachman, the characteristics of the people of an entire state 
receive judgment ; and a pig being seen in Broadway at a late hour of the 
night, suggests the remarkable fact that the people of New-York keep late 
hours. So we might go on enumerating, but it is useless—the void must 
soon be Su] p lied. 

It is evident that foreigners, used to the manners and customs of their 
own country, look with a feeling of dislike upon anything con trary to what 
has been familiar to them from childhood; a different political organiza- 
tion, which must naturally alter the manners and customs of a people, 
creates astonishment—a physical difference in the face of the groupe t 
upon w hich they look with especial wonder, yet for which they do not 
strive to account—or a custom, ancient as the hills, an heir-loom from re- 
mote ancestry, all make their surprise and provide material for their books : 
yet they are content to decry those customs as follies, and to condemn 
the scenes as insipid, because they present no ruined castles—no monu- 
ments of man’s frail genius. But do they not present beauties more glo- 
rious? Do they not point out the wisdom. power and greatness of Al- 
mighty God? Is there not a solemn grandeur in the pine.clad steep, un- 
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scathed by the frosts of centuries, and bidding fair to live on through re- 
motest years? 

As we have before said, the greater part of these tourists are foreigners, 
more attracted by our political system than by the resources of the coun- 
try. ‘They come among us with the fresh recollection of familiar laws, 
which they have been taught to consider as the only just laws, and they 
are incapable of properly appreciating our institutions. This may be said 
of them, without the least imputation of ignorance or ee It would 
be folly for an Asiatic to judge of Europ an politics, until by years of 
study and observation he had become familiar with the subject; and, is it 
not equally difficult for an European to judge of the politics of Americ: 
after a week spent at the Capitol, and a few months passed principally in 
rail-road cars and upon steambecats? How can a man, with a very limit 
ed knowledge of the nature of a country, comprehend its wants? How 

can one who has only seen the North, tell the requirements of the South ? 
[t is not possib le to attain accurac y without time and app Hie ‘ation. We care 
not however bright the intellect ual s spark—however quick the faculties—it 
takes much time for a citizen, as well as for a foreigner, to study the polli- 
tics of America; in the one subject must be included the natures of her 
various people, the varied qualities of her soil, the variety of her re- 
sources, and the sectional, as well as the general necessities. 

We are aware of its having been urged that a man is not a proper 
judge of his own country; yet can it be likewise urged, that a superfi- 
cial view by a foreigner is better than a closely considered, carefully 
written book, by an unprejudiced citizen? We think not. But, apart 
from our political institutions, there are things eminently deserving of 
attention: the mineral and agricultural resources of the country; the 
sublime and picturesque scenery ; the various indications and remains 
of its early inhabitants; the spot, hallowed by recollections of “ the 
times that tried men’s souls,” and the holy traditions haunting many of 
its nooks and corners. These require notice, and would amply repay 
all the labor and expense incurred in properly ascertaining and classify- 
ing them. ‘Though we have perused Bu ickingha1 ty “Travels in America, 
Sir Charles Lyell’s “ Two Visits,” Tyrone Power’s “ Impressions,” Charles 
Dickens’ “ Notes,’ Von Raumer’s “ Navided, ad The American Peo- 
ple,” and other books of greater or less importance, we must say, that 
none approach our ideas of what a book of America should be: there 
are, among those we have mentioned, fascinating works, replete with the 
graces of language, and, as far as they go, models for historical and 
statistical accuracy ; but they fail in ‘that they want completeness. 
What we want is not a mere sectional thing—but an entire work, com- 
prising, from Maine to California, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
mountain and plain, river and Jake, 
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REEDYRILL. 


PART I.—RED CAP. 


May I attempt to describe a scene to you? 

It is a broad valley, with a winding river running through it, some hun- 
dred yards, pe rhaps, across, with a sandy beach on either side, from which 
arises here and there an enormous half-dec ‘ayed sycamore, 


In one place the pebbly beach is broken by a cluster of pawpaws, in 
another by a grassy slope, o’erspread with wide-branching beeches, and 
the drooping bagbe of the water larch. 

Towards the lower end of the vall -y, where by a short turn the river 
winds out of sight, is a veal island, overgrown with rank weeds and bul. 
rushes, On the thither side of the stream stretches away southward a 
broad, level prairie, » To the north are a group of round, low hills. On 
this side of the river rises up from the beach a long grassy ridge, thinly 
covered with trees, and near the centre of this ridge is a slight ravine,’ 
down which rushes, with many a tiny cascade, a little noisy brook. 

Near to where this stream debouches into the river, at the fot of the 
ravine, is a hut or wigwam, rudely constructed of upright poles, driven in 
the ground, and roofed with a large buff lo skin, a picket of similar 
rough poles enclosing the hut in a narrow yard. 

Just outside this palisade stands a broad old oak, from a horizontal 
limb of which is suspended the careass of a deer; and near by is an iron 
camp-kettle, hanging from a cross-piece, on two forks. A couple of leaky, 
half-rotten canoes are moored at the river bank, and a third drawn up on 
the pebbly strand. 

This is the landscape. 

The only living beings to be seen are a decrepit old squaw, in a tattered 
blue cotton frock, kneeling down in the endeavor to kindle a fire, with a 
few dry sticks, under the re ind a group of a dozen red-skin 
children, of various ages, scattered over the beach: some of them dab- 
bling in the river, among acluster of water-lilies, some rolling i 
the sand, one making : a dam across » brook, an , two 
ach other’s faces, whilst a third is pelting bo : belligerent 
and pebbles. All of them in puris naturalib , sept one little fi low, 
who had on a dirty red velvet skull-cap, and a string of blue b ad around 
his neck. He is perch : on a log, with his chin on his knees, and his 
arms locked around his muddy shanks, intently engaged in watching the 
manauvres of the tad] ae s and pe riwinkles in the puddle at his feet 

Take a second look at this philosophical little fellow, with his red cap 
and blue beads, making such a found inves ney ns into the habits and 
private life of the family of batrachiw, so numerously represented in the 
pool, and you will dis ern that he is no ordin: wy ure hin, 

In the first place you will discover that he is not a full-blooded Indian, 
like the rest; though his skin is dyed a tawny red, his eyes are a rich 
hazel, and his hair fine and wavy, almost curling, His features, you will 
observe, are genuine Circassian—oval face, broad, intelligent forehead, 
and distinctive Grecian nose. In the second place—and what is more 
important—he is the subject of these sketches. Hero | shall not call him, 


with mud 
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since hero he is none; and you would scarce look for one in the wilds of 
the West, whose cals worldly possessions consist of a tattered cap and a 
string of beads, and whose source of amusement and instruction is limited 






to studying the natural history of tadpole s and wiggle 

But | humbly trust that the little wild brat of the wi 
abo ut tot ake the liberty to give you som > unpr etending ketch s of the 
phase in which life has been presented to him, will be found more worthy 





ress, who is 







of your acquaintance hereafter. 










II.—RECOLLECTIONS 











How strange are one’s earliest recollections—dim, indefinable as to 
time, place, commencement, and sequel. Of some particular facts, and 
certain chains of eventition, you have the clearest, most vivid remem- 
brance—as far as it goes, it has been traced in inefl ble letters on your 
memory, while all that goes before, and all that comes after, is faded out, 


a vestige left—all a blank, or else only glimmers indistinctly through 






I 
i 
l 












| have many such disconnected snatches of remembrance of things in 
the early dawn of my creation, before my mind had sufficiently developed 
{ iate ideas, and reason with the strange and unfamiliar images 


» grand world of my new existence presented to my budding in- 























At the period of my earliest reminiscence I could not have been more 
than four years old. ‘The first recollection I have is of the scene I have 


described: of what went before, 1 remember nothing whatever—only a 














face: no scene, no event.—only one of th 
° s 9 > Be ae a oie , oath “i 7 ‘ ; 
noelic woman’s face, looking down on me with soft blue eyes, full 











rness and love. Nowhere, nowhere—no attend: t circumstanees— 


But whe har « 





S10N, 





mpre K W ! ° 
[ remember, however, quite distinctly, that old, elfish Indian hag, with 
her long, straight black hair, her bare, skinny feet, and fingers, and bony 
featur “ | can see her now hobbling about ( n he r stick, and searching 
around with her keen, quick black eyes, to which a blacker, crescent-shaped 









paint-m irk under each of them, like an inverted caricature of an eyelash, 







gave a demoniacal expression. 

1 remember the little Indian urchins with whom I used to } 
one, who was called Cahcoo, I recollect especially, was very fierce an 
and tyrannized despotically over the re t of us, none of the " rs being 
withi e years of the superior strength and manliness afforded by the, to 
us, imperial age of twelve years, which he had attained. This Cahcoo was 






ay. The largest 
| eruel, 








prodigiously strong and active of his age, and had the temper of a tiger, 
and the remorseless meanness of a wolf. We hated and fo LI faa him. The 
little wolf-whelp had not long since actually killed a lad of about my own 
age, in a fit of passion—a poor little blink-eyed fimiping Lipan, an orphan, 






who, captive in battle, was used as aslave-dru idee in our¢ amp, killed him and 
then scalped him, the fiendling, and then baci the calp to his belt in boast- 
ing bravado of the deed. Andsometimes when a clump of us little rascals 
would get together and talk about how he brained the little Lipan with 
his tomahawk, my flesh would craw! with mingled fear and terror. When- 
ever we would find berries or nuts, or partridge eggs, or any such children’s 
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treasure-trove, assiduously were they hidden from the hawk-eyed Cah- 
coo, for fear he would beat us and take them away. Against myself and 
a boy called Ophie, of my age, and much my habits and character, he 
entertained a particular spite, and would drub us fam usly on all occa- 
sions. He seemed to hate me, because the hag, Agee, hi id forbidden his 
molesting me, and had chastised him once or twice for doing so. But he 
did not regard her interdict—thrashed me the worse for it, ‘when she was 
not present—and told me that if | enemas Agee of him, he would scalp 
me as he did the Lipan ; and I, of course, in terror coe obeyed. Ophie 
he hated, because | was friendly aunt him. 

I can even now call to mind one little scheme, by which Ophie and I 
revenged ourselves on this maudit Cahecoo. The old squaw Agee had a 
pipe with a long, slender reed-stem, very curiously re ainted and adorned, 
which she prized very highly, ip for its own prettiness, and because it 

was “ medicine.” as she said, i. e., a whiff through it was a sovereign remedy 
against “ bone-aches. 

We took the bowl off, broke it, and threw it away, then fixed a barb on 
the end of the reed, which thereby made a beautiful arrow; we put this 
amongst a bundle of arrows belonging to our enemy, and contrived so to 
dispose them that Ageé should find them. Now, say what you will, this 
childish exploit was a well-conceived and a bold one, and Spo ‘ke well for 
the courage of my friend and myself, as well as a good degree of ~~ 
cunning of tactics which is so highly prized by the Red Man, as well : 
the Spartan of old. If Agee had discovered the veritable malefactors, we 
should have suffered in the flesh for it—had Cahcoo made a discovery, we 
salculated on no less penalty than the diminution of our cubital stature 
by the thickness of our foretop. But fortune favored; we were never sus- 
posted, not even by Cahcoo, (who said it was an evil spirit)—he got a 

capital beating, which Ophie and | enjoyed famously. 


III.—A PAGAN. 


I remember how we used to pl ty together, Ophie and myself, on the side 
of the grass-covered ridge, under the s shady trees which were festooned w ith 
long hanging vines, and in achion branches | could see the little squirrel leap- 
ing from bough to bough, or perched on some horizontal limb, with his bushy 
tail curled over his back, to nibble a nut, pausing anon to peer at us with 
his round bright eyes, and then scamper away, half gleeful, half frightened. 

I had a keen eye and a steady aon 1, even in those pristine days, and I 
handled my sm: il] hickory bow so well, that I ranked next to Cahcoo among 
the boys as a marksman, and a verily believe 1 could have excelled him 
had I not been afraid to make the atte mpt. 

How proud was I the first time I brought down one of those same 
brown-eyed little “ bunnies” that I saw se rambling about the branches of the 
trees, with one of my barbed reed arrows! I had no maudlin sympathy for 
them. I had a little pet black one, which, one joyous summer morning, | 
found in a nest in an old hollow tree, and | prized it dearer than any 
earthly thing ;—in fact, Nable, as I called him, and Ophie, were the only 
two beings who had ever excited the sentiment of love in my little savage 
breast. 1 loved to watch their merry gambols, and felt more friendship 
for them than e’er a delicate, affected boarding-school miss, whose tender 
sympathies would not suffer her to crush a fly ; and yet, 1 shot them with 
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as much zest as my companions; ay, and loved to see them fall lifeless 
from the high limbs, whence my slender arrows would pick them off :—it 
was the pride of power and ‘skill thereby manifested, that gave me 
pleasure of murdering the innocents. 

J remember watching the wiggletails,—I thought them the most comical 
creatures conceivable. 

[ remember the dreams of those times—the dreams I used to have after 
listening to the nocturnal stories of the hag Agee—a great story-teller 
she was,—about Indian wars and ghouls, the heroes of the land of shadows 
—none of which had any definite /ocale to me, or rather all were associated 
together in a dim, dreamy, dark forest—a vague spirit world—the real and 
the fictional all came truthful alike to my little wondering, excited imagi- 
nation, and all were blended together: the dreams of those d: Ly S—nights, 
I mean—partaking of the character of my vivid, untaught prurient imagi- 
nation—sometimes pleasant, but more generally terrible, and haunting me 
for days—ay, some of them for years. 

Whether an idiosyneracy, or whether the result of a specific instinctive 
law of our own nature, I know not, but I was an idolater—the most veri- 
table pagan, and bowed the knee not only to the Manitou, the great and 
true God, whom Agee taught me of, but to other gods. 1 worshiped 
that divine, blue-eyed, fair-haired woman’s face, that in my happy hours 
smiled on my slumbers. I was a Polytheist: Mlindoo-like, I made a 
Ganges of the rolling river, with its broad, glistening bosom, and mystert- 
ous pellucid depths. Its noiseless, gliding current, seemed to me to be in- 
stinct with life, and I bowed before its superior majesty, and grandeur, and 
strength as a god, and I propitiated it with offerings of water- lilies, which 
I cast upon its waters. 

The river is a god, The trees bend their boughs o’er its margin in 
submissive worship. The arrow y swallow folds its wings, and dips low in 
passing over it. The fierce sun ove rspreads it with his 1 rays of gol 1 at 
morn and evening. The little rills pour their votive waters i nto its bo som. 
Nature adores the mighty and beautiful river-god—so will I. Thus I 
reasoned. I adored the clouds, The cloud-spirit was the one I loved, 
and feared the most. They dwelt in heaven—their white wings spread 
upon the winds of the morning, and slept at noon-tide in the supernal 
bluey depths. Ah! spirits of power and grace were they. When they 
were glad, they swept the shadows of their white fairy forms across the 
narrow valley which was my little world—or assembled in chameleon- 
tinted council in the evening west. When mournful, the echo of their 
sighs wailed through the wind-bent boughs of the forest; when, pleased 
with us, their creatures, they shed kind showers upon the grateful verdure 
of the earth, for which they were repaid by the after-s niling sun and earth, 
and the peaned hymns of thankful music-voiced birds. When angry—ah! 
dread the fury of ‘the storm-cloud ; his silvery brow blackens with rage— 
he rushes through the hollow sky like a war-horse to battle ; the sun con- 
ceals himself in dismay; the swaying trees bow before his terrible ire ; 
the affrighted birds and ber asts conceal themselves ; his awful voice rolls in 
reverberated thunder through the air ; ar flame-sword flashes through the 
darkened sky, and anon he sheaths it in vengeance in the body of some 
proud and stubborn old monarch oak, ths disdains in his pride and infi- 
delity to bow with his compeers to the storm-god ; and rives his century- 


hardened frame to the ver y earth. I worshiped the clouds, and gathered the 
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long moss-like lichens from the trees, and sent up a cloud of incense as a 
burnt-offering, and whispered my prayers into it, that they might be borne 
aloft to the ears of my deity. Was there no re ‘ligion in my idolatry ? 

What happiness was there for the savage-child of the wilderness ? Cast 
helpless upon earth, unprotected by the egis of civilization, what a hope- 
less, dreary sensation of loneliness, unhappiness and constant fear, must 
have been his ! 

Not entirely so, let me say. Cradled in the lap of nature, finding infi- 
nite joy and = aston her bountiful bosom, my infantine gambols in that 
lone but sunny vale, were disturbed by but few hours of unhappiness or 
dullness. Protected by akind, but an unknown God, I dreamed not, and mis- 
fortune never told me, that life was a struggle, a heaven-cursed, brow-sweat- 
ing toil, full of labor and wretchedness; | lived as though the sunny dream 
of childhood was to continue forever, for it was all that I knew of life. 

Agee had told me that death was a transition from this to another 
forest-world precisely similar to this, o nly more perfect and beautiful, and 
with it terminated the physical pains which we endured here; so death 
had no terrors for me; there was no nursery-hell, with lakes of brimstone, 
and molten lead, and horrid cloven-hoofed devils, to harrow the soul of my 
young innocence. 

The forest was bounded in every direction by woods, interminable 
woods—even the prairie, to the south-west, was skirted far away by a blue 
line of trees. I never dre: _— of the world as being round or limited, but 
stretching away endlessly in all directions, with scenes of wood and hill, 
and plain and river, suc th as 1 every day witnessed, to all eternity ; or at 
least, far away in some infinite part was that spirit-land old Agee told of. 
Small idea had I that there was in the wide domain of existence anything 
but forests and rivers, prairies and Indians, and wild beasts and birds : 
never dreamed I of aught beyond the horizon which bounded my daily ken, 
dissimilar to what was in it. 

There were—out there beyond my horizon—all the throes and throb- 
bings of the mighty “ world” of civilization—its loves, its bickerings, its 
joys and sorrows; wars of mob-tide surging against power and beauty, as 
the wild-and wasteful ocean lashes a romantic tower on some beetling 
shore; battling of innovation ag sainst prejudice and prescrip ion; the 
stealthy mining oe sapping of the old era of beauty by the wood- worms 
of infide lism, socialism, radicalism, sensualism; the strug: oil ng of ene rey 
against siveuslts; ‘the antagonism of vice and virtue in its endless mul- 
tiplicity ; in short, there was the whole chaotic panorama of the great 
world, rolling along from eternity to eternity beyond my horizon, but I 
knew nothing of it. 


IV.—KAHTOLI. 


At this period of my life, gentle reader, I was as ignorant of who, or 
what, or where I was, as you are this moment. I knew that old Agee 
called me Ernie, but that was the amount of my knowledge of my per- 
sonal identity. 

Though in such profound ignorance, it would not do for the reader of 
this little history to remain so, and I will therefore be kind enough to give 
him some of the information which I derived from various sources at a 
later period, ® 

The scene described in the opening of this book was sometime in the 
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month of September. Aboat a month afterwards we were joined, at our 
camp, by a couple of Indians and a man, whom I| may as well say at once 
was a white man, though I did not know then, and I remember that he 
nearly scared me to death the first time I saw him—his bristly beard, 
sharp nose, and curious pale complexion, led me to imagine a ghoul at 
best. He was, however, only a little withered-up French fur-trader, 
named Papin. 

The two Indians left again in about a week, but the - took up his 
abode permanently with us, and built a wigwam hard by our own. Papin 
wrought a great chi inge in my aflairs. He took me,un der hi especial pro- 
tection, clothed me wi umly and comfortab ly when the ld weather came 
on, and took me into his wigwam to stay with him—ai 8 best of all, he 
kept my enemy, Cahcoo, in perfect subjection, so eh I had no longer any 
fear of him. 

Papin learned me a great many things. He told me nothing about the 


great world—nothing about God, but he taught me the French language. 


He merely told me of the whites as a wicked and ferocious race of men— 
the Indian’s bitterest enemy, and that it was my first duty to hate them 
with a bitter hatred. He told me that my father was afar up north hunt- 


ing, and would return in th g 
the whole winter through, and scarcely anything else, for he restricted my 
intercourse with my playmates, | learned to smatter it with scnaitend! le 
facility—child that I was, I hi ri hardly acquired my own dialect to any 
great degree. 

One m orning toware Is the time 
eet )phie and m yself were on the banks of the river alittle above the 
wigwams hunting for ake: balla. when we espied a canoe coming down full 
of Indi ans; we had not time to r cover from oul urp rise at this unusual 

I 


e Ss} ring. By speaking the French language 


of the budding out of the trees and 


appearance, before another hove in sight, and then an th r. and another, 
until we counted five, all full « Fine n: and as th y came down nearly op- 
posite to where we were, instead of passing on down the river as we ex- 

ids of their canoes about, and rowed 


pected they would, they put oe he; 
h, Ophie and I seampered away in all affright 
own the old moccasin she was 
had th ught such a 


right towards us; seeing whi 
to tell P: pin and Agee—th latter laid d 

mel ding. and came out quite unconeerned a wh t we 
terrible phenomenon. 

“It is the chief,” said she, with more animation than I ever saw her ex- 
hibit before, turning to Papin, who was looking at tl through a long 
tube. “ Yes,” he replied, following the old squaw, who hobbled down to 
the water’s edge, “ it’s Kahtoli, come back from his hunting.” I followed 
them down to the shore, where they were all now landing, to the amount 
of about fifty warriors. 

One, whose mien and dress marked him leader ofthe band, advanced to 
meet us; he was received with marked respect by the trader, to whom he 
addressed some words in a strange harsh language, and to the old squaw 
he extended a kind greeting. : 

His appearance, so distinct from the rest of his tribe—so different from 
anything that I had ever seen, struck me with such force that I have 
never forgotten it. His color was much lighter than the others—lighter 
than even that of Papin—in fact, as I afterwards found out, he was a half 
blood ; and there was none of that red and black paint on his face which 
disfigured the warriors under his command. He was tall, exquisitely 
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formed, graceful and nervous in his motions as a mountain deer; he had 
a noble and commanding air, and his aquiline nose, prominent and lofty 
forehead, and quick, restless black eye, gave an aristocratic and handsome 
east to his clear brunne complexion. He was dressed in a style which, to 
my young, unsophisticated eyes, seemed magnificent in the extreme. I 
had never seen anything half so grand; and | began to think that he was 
a god that I must worship. His black thick hair, unshaven and unadorn- 
ed, ee away down his back; on his head he wore a red velvet scull- 
cap, similar to my own, except that it was finer, cleaner, trimmed with a 
fillet of  bestl iful bead- work, and ornamented with a long white feather. 
His deer-skin hunting shirt, and moccasins which came up to his knees, 
were trimmed with soft white fur. Around his small and elastic waist 
was a richly-worked wampum belt, in which were stuck a pair of slender 
silver-mounted pistols, and a Sea couteau de chasse; a powder-horn 
and shot pouch hung at his side, and in his hand he carried a small rifle, 
which shone with silver and varnish. 

As I gazed at him with a mingled air of fear and curiosity, he called me 
to him, patted me on the head, and called me his son ; and having concilia- 
ted me with a few kind words, he turned to the trader, and asked—*“ Has 
the chief’s friend atte nded properly to the education of his boy as | di- 
rected t 

“The young chief is advanced in knowledge beyond his years, and his 
instruction has been in strict accordance with the commands of our noble 
chieftain,” replied Papin, with a low bow. 

“It is well—and he then turned to me and addressed some common- 
place questions in French, which I answered as best I could. He appeared 
satisfied, and repeating “ it is well,” we moved forward to the encampment, 

And now, for the first time, I learned that I was a young savage noble- 
man—a chieftain’s son—and that my dirty red he ad-piece was a coronet in 
token thereof. 

Kahtoli signified the white warrior, so named from his light color, his 
white plume, and ermine trimmings. My own name (Ernie) signified red 
cap. 

We remained but a few weeks longer at this encampment after the re- 
turn of my father and his hunters, during which time we were engaged in 
salting and packing the buffalos, bears and deer, which they had brought 
with them in great abundance; and when we had completed our prepara- 
tions, we embarked eve rything on board the canoes, and went away many 
miles down the river to a larger encampment, where there were many 
women and children, and which was the regular settlement of Kahtoli’s 
forces: for I may as.well observe, that he was not the chief of the Paw- 
nee nation, but only of a small independent detachment, which consisted 
chiefly of that tribe, but also of Delawares, ‘ ates Aricarees, and other 
Indians. 


7s 
I shall not attempt a description of the manners, customs and _ incidents 
of Indian life. It has often been done, and by abler pens than mine, and 
doubtless the reader is sufficiently acquainted with them already ; and I 
was at that period too young and ignorant to observe much that would 
be new or interesting in that field. 
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Nearly four years passed away in this sort of life, during which time I 
learned nothing but the savage education of the wild man of the forest, 
except the French language, which was taught me by Papin and Kahtoli. 
During all this pe riod of savage existence I was not unhappy. Indeed, 
I look back upon it with pleasure rather than otherwise. Knowing of no- 
thing better, | had nought to pine for. Healthy, active, and of a disposi- 
tion fond of the beauties of nature, and possessed of one of those fertile 
imaginations which affords infinite sources of enjoyment within itself, I 
had a happy time of it in the wild western wilderness, I had no hard- 
ships to endure, at least nothing that | considered as hardship. Being of 


a quiet, contemplative and thoughtful turn of mind—at times wild and 
become as savage and 





gay, however, and always enthusiastic—I did not 
untameable as others would have done. “Tis true much precious time 
was run to waste, and my “ education” was sadly neglected ; but I do not 
now, at this day, regret the sort of savage training | did receive—even 
preferred it, and inte end to base the youthful diseipline of my progeny, 
when I have any, on the same plan. My physical frame was developed 
to a degree amounting to perfection, and it has laid the foundation of a 
constitution which, I trust , will carry me down to the gray twilight of life 
full of years and strength. 

| was happy and free. The prairie, the river and the forest afforded 
inexhaustible sources of enjoyment for me. The birds and flowers were 
my poetical playmates. My only bugbear had been Cahcoo, and now I 
no longer feared him. Kahtoli was the kindest of fathers to me. I loved 
him and Ophie, and in that love was much happiness and joy. 

Our hamlet was built in a small “opening,” a hundred acres, perhaps, 
in a large oak forest. At one side of this opening, which was carpeted 
with flowers and prairie grass, and a few clumps of hazels, here and there 
was a little clear pool-like lake, clear as erystal, with silvery-finned fish 
swimming about in it—and wiggletails in abundance, for the gratification 
of my naturalist propensities. On its borders drooped the swamp wil- 
lows, and waved the slender rushes—the wide spreading nelumbian and 
the pale water-lily. Here I would wander and dream. What were my 
dreams? The day -dreams of the little wild urchin, on the lake-side, in 
the wilderness ! 

I used to lie on the mossy bank, and peer down into the pellucid water 
at the mirrored forest and sky, and imagine that it was the entrance into 
the “spirit-land” which old Agee talked about. I used to scan the blue 
sky, and watch the eagle and goshawk soaring away up through its airy in- 
finitude, and wonder to what brilliant world it led. How I longed to 
cleave the buoyant element—to fly to its uttermost limits, and explore 
the fairy wonders I fancied to be found there; to commune with the 
cloud-spirits, to deck my hair with the gemmed stars, and clothe myself 
with the hues of the rainbow! 

I dreamed of meeting in those grand old woods with gossamer-haired 
elfs, and grottoes sparkling with earth’s glorious gems—of purling foun- 
tains, and beautiful white birds, and green mossy banks, and curious flow- 


ers, such as I had never seen. Such were my dreams. 
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VI.—THE HERON. 


One morning, on returning from one of my rambles through my favor- 
ite haunts in the woods, I found the whole village in an uproar. Men 
were jabbering, women screaming—all running hither and thither, in utter 
eonfusion and excitement. I could not imagine what was the matter, 
The centre of attraction seemed principally to be about a young woman, 
who was wailing and tearing her hair in a most distracted and distressing 
manner. “ What is the matter ° Arho ?” J asked of an Indian, who was 
mounting a horse in hot haste ; but Arho, instead of answering my query, 
kicked his horse into a gallop, and flying across the “ opening,” disappear- 
ed in a twinkling in the bus alvee of 8 forest. I saw several others jump 
upon their horses, and gallop off in different directions, each, apparently, 
taking his own route ; and ictisina running off also in the same way, as 
if every man was trying to get away from the others. 

It could not be the proximity of a hostile tribe—they did not use to send 
out scouts in this helter-skelter style. I saw my father giving directions 
to some men who were assembled around him, and I| drew near to find 
out what the rumpus could be about. As soon as he dismissed them, I 
approac hed, and inquired what it all meant. 

“'Tahee has lost her child.” 

It appeared that the girl, a child of about my age, had gone out to 
gather strawberries early that morning, with the instruction to be back in 
an hour—five had alrea dy elapsed without her returning, and the uneasy 
mother, on instituting a search, found that she must certainly have lost 
herself in the woods. ‘The conch had been sounded—which had, indeed, 
brought me back—due search had been made, but no sign could be found 
of her. This was the matter. Tahee was the young woman lamenti 
the loss of her child. and would not be comfort d. be cause it was 
gazed at her agonized countenance—how she must love her little 
thought I; and there rushed into my mind a thought, which, stra . 
had never ente re d it before—filling it witha gush of tenderness—of sadness, 

“ Chieft in.” said I, to Kahtoli, « ‘where is my mother ss 

me sternly with his keen, black eyes. 
“Boy,” said e, “ you have no mother !” 

“No mother!” Involuntarily | burst into tears, and uprose before my 
mind’s eye those heavenly blue eyes, which haunt ie in my earliest 
dream 

‘ Your mother, my little Red-Cap, is long ago dead,” continued Kahtoli, 
with more kindness, as he drew me between his knees, while he seated 
himself upon a log; “she was a pale——” and he stopped as if he had 
been guilty of an inadvertency. 

“A pale face!” I exclaimed aloud. “The blue eyes; It is the blue 
eyes ;’ and I[ clasped m\ hands with a sort of sad joy. 

‘Ernie !” cried my father, in a startled voice, “what know you about 


p?? 


blue eyes ?—what are you talking about ? 
‘The blue e yes that I see in my sleep, in my dreams, In the twilight 
time, when I sit alone on the old mossy rock by the lake, and gaze at the 
stars peeping out—then, father, | often see a pale-face woman’s features, 
beautiful and gentle, with blue sad eyes, looking down tenderly upon me.” 
“It is all a dream, Ernie,” said he, with a disturbed brow; “your 
mother died long ago, when you were born; you never saw her. I will 
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tell you more about her when you grow older. Come, we must find 
Tahee’s child. Go to the cabin, and stay till | return, and i will talk more 
to you ;” and putting his rifle on his shoulder, he rose, and strode away 
into the woods, 

The incident created an interest in me. I felt a secret sympathy for 
the bereaved mother, and instead of going to the cabin as I had been told, 
1 took my bow and arrows, and determined to go out also in quest of the 
lost child. Mechanic ally I wended my way towards the lake. On turning 
a cluster of bulrushes hi: she rt than my head. as I drew nigh to the « dge of the 

water, I espied a tall heron sté nding on an old log that jutted out of the 
water; he was so absorbed in eating a small minnow that he did not ob- 
serve my approach, and quick as thought I drew my bow and discharged 
an arrow which stuck in his wing. The heron, uttering a ery of distress, 
flew up and fluttered away some distance into the woods. I saw him 
alight in the bed of a little rocky brook which was now dry, and rushed 
after him to secure my prey ; just as I got to him and was fixing another 
arrow, he flew up again—my arrow still sticking in his wing—and lit 
about twenty yards off on a dead stump of a tree. I discharged my 
second arrow at him, but missed my aim, and again he flew; again I fol- 
lowed him, and so we went on this way, it must have been a mile at least: 
every few minutes he would alight, and just near enough to tempt me to 
follow him on, in hopes of his giving up at last when his wound weaken- 
ed him more. At length as we both issued out into an open savanna, 
the arrow fell from his wing, and, relieved of his en pees, the heron 
mounted higher into the air and soared away out of sight. 

Hot, tired, and out of breath, I sat down on a beet of moss at the foot 
of a solitary old post-oak, to rest myself. Confound that heron, what a 
chase he has given me! Alas! how many men chase herons all their 
lives, who elude their grasp at last when they have run themselves down 
in the contest. 

Having rested myself, I got up and commenced a search for the arrow 
the bird had let fall. In huntiag about am mgst the grass for it, 1 found a 
beautiful bunch of large ripe strawberries, and childlike, in a few minutes 
I forgot everything else in picking strawberries, which grew in great ae 
dance over the savanna. I went on picking till I got my cap full, when I 
thought again of my arrow, and renewed my search; but after a few minutes 
spent in vain, I gave it up, and turned to wend my way homeward; and I 
hardly knew whether to laugh at the absurdity of - thing, or to cry with 
vexation, when I found that 1 was utterly at a loss, and did not know which 
way togo. | me got nearly into the middle of the plain wee which 
were woods in every direction, and so uniform in their appearance, that 
the y alk wie no ] indma k for me to go by - and | er uld’nt tell] fe r i life 
of me which way I came into the prairie. There was the old post- 
oak—TI had entered the opening near to that; but unfortunately just on the 
opposite side, and about the same distance from me, stood another post- 
oak, and they seemed to be twin-brothers, precisely like it for all the 
world; they both stood out in the plain at about the same distance from the 
wood, both had a mossy bank at their root, both had broken seraggy tops, 
—in fret t, the woodsman knows that these ; recl aracteristics of all post-oaks 
in openings. ‘They are all exactly alike. This was exceedingly perplex- 
ing, but there was no help for it. I must choose between them ; so I set 
off for one at a hazard, and from thence re-ent ad the woods. I had not 
gone a hundred yards before I thought I must, as is always the case, have 
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taken the wrong oak, but on looking about I fancied I saw the same old 
burnt stump on “which the heron had once perched in my pursuit of him. 
But how many burnt stumps are there in the woods! In fact, I had been 
so intent upon watching the heron, that I took no particular notice which 
way I was going, nor of any landmarks to guide myself by, never dreaming 
of getting lost for a moment. 

Here is a pretty piece of work, thought I, for me to come out here, and 
against my father’s orders too, searching for a lost child, and to turn in 
and get lost myself. 

Soon after, ser atching about in the bushes a bit, [ came to a little “ dry 
branch,” and now I thought I was certainly right. I examined carefully 
the bed of the stream to see which way the water had run, which I could 

easily tell by the “wash” and the disposition of the pebbles, and knowing 
that it emptied into the little lake, I reflected that all I had to do was to 
follow itdown. With a mind much at rest from this clue I fancied I had 
obtained, | followed on and on, thinking at length that the lake was a 
very long way off, but never despairing ; until, after following its meander- 
ings for about three or four miles, I found that it terminated not in the 
lake as I had hoped and anticipated, but in a small running brook, and 
then my heart sunk within me, and! sat down and had a cry over it. But 
I soon saw that crying would never mend the matter, and began to find a 
little more hope—this unwearying hope, what would a man do if it were 
to forsake him? I reflected that the brook must empty into a large river— 
there was in my ideas but one river, at least | knew of no other—and 
that was the one which ran near our encampment. If I could reach that 
river, and find the place where we landed when we moved down from our 
former huts to the new settlement, I would recognize it at once, and have 
no difficulty in finding my way from thence to the settlement. 

_ Re ‘freshing my parched hot lips with a draught of its cool water, and 

sting a few moments on its banks, I continued my way, through much 
bs autiful s , but not much regarded by me in my present anxious 
state of min a: aul wandering on along its circuitous and tangled course 
through the woods—night found me still on my weary way. 

As the haze of twilight began to enshadow the silent boundless forest 
around me, I sat down on a log which had fallen across the stream, and 
gave mys if up for lost. 

While my mind was buoyed up with hope and uncertainty, I had tra- 
velled on, anxiously, it is true, but never giving up in despair, nor suffer- 
ing the as »pression of spirit which would sometimes come over me to take 
thorough hold of my mind, But now ten minutes of the agony of despair, 
utter hopeless despair, sunk like a leaden weight into my heart. I thought 
of the distress of my father. I had witnessed that morning the effect pro- 
duced on Tahee by the loss of her child, and she had several others to 
soothe her sorrow. Kahtoli, he had but me—and I must die in these 
gloomy woods. How drear and desolate everything now looked! With the 
effulgent impulse of a child, I commenced calling to my father, and “ Kah- 
toli! Kahtoli !” rang through the dark around; but the only answer was, 
the wild mocking ech: » of my own words, By the grim dus sky shades of 
the forest it sounded to me as the voice of some child-hating woodsprite 
[ had awaked, and | could almost imagine his glimmering horribleness of 
features grinning out from the dark recesses in sheer malicious delight at 
my terror and misfortune. It seemed like the weird howling of some evil 
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demon as it rang and rolled with a hollow concussion down the shadowy 
vista of trees, | stopped calling—those hollow echoes affrighted me. 

The airy hooting of the gray owl, the childlike cry of the fox, the 
chirping of insects, and the croaking of swamp-frogs, these were sounds 
familiar to me, and at times were not without a certain pleasure to my 
ear. But now, in the solemn stillness of the forest, away from all that 
resembled humanity, in the dusk of evening, alone, lost—they had a 
mysterious sounding that thrilled a secret terror through my bosom. 

‘But as it grew darker, the stern necessities of my situation caused me 
to awaken from the sort of bodily insensibility and mental delirium of 
despair into which I had fallen. I must prepare to spend the night in the 
woods, in the safest and most comfortable manner that I could under the 
circumstances, 

And now once relinquishing that delusive and tenacious hope of finding 
my way back, strange to say, | felt in some measure relieved, and began 
to speculate on plans for the future. I felt in the buckskin pouch by my 
side, and found a clasp-knife, given by my father, and which, as a rare 
luxury among savages, I p rized highly ; there was ‘also a few arrow-heads, 
a ball of cord for bowstrings, a lariat which P 7. had just been learning 
me to throw. I had also a small tomahawk in the belt Pitch fastened my 
buckskin hunting-shirt ; a few fish-hooks completed my equipment :—small 
store to commence life with! However, I did not repine; I grew more 
cheerful on discovering what implements I had to fight against the attacks 
of fiend hunger. 

I began to speculate on the idea of living hermit-wise in the woods by 
myself. I will build me a little wigwam by the side of this pretty 
stream. It was now summer-time, 1 remember. I will try and find in 
some dark grotto, or by the side of some tiny, shining fountain, a little 
silky-haired fairy-girl, to ‘live with me and be my wife. 

Ag: ain I fancie d—wh: at silly dreams I always had !—that the medicine 
man of our tribe would find out by his conjurations where I was; and 
when I awoke in the morning I would find myself lying snug in my little 
pallet at home, with Ophie by my side. 

But meantime | must kindle fire to serve for warmth—for the nights 
even at this season ofthe year were damp and chill from the heavy dews ; : 
and I fondly hoped that its light might be seen at the camp, and answer as 
a beacon to guide them to the little lost wanderer. And besides, I wanted 
it to keep me company. A fire, whether of faggot or candle, is so cheery 
and lifelike, that it seems quite like a companion to a solitary man. 

So I searched for, and succeeded in finding the dry excrescence or fun- 
gus, which grows on some trees, called, by backwoodsmen, “ spunk,” and 
which makes capital tinder. After many futile efforts 1 succeeded in 
kindling it with my knife and broken flint, and then I soon had a big 
roaring fire by an old log. After sitting up awhile, watching the wild hue 
which it shed on the foliage of the trees above and around me, and the 
flickering phantasies of the long shadows it cast around, looming till lost in 
the utter darkness—for there was no moon, and the gray twilight grew 
into a dense blackness the instant my fire shot up its flame—lost in the 
utter darkness which bounded with its eternal infinitude of blackness the 
little scope of my vision. 

I made of the strawberries in my cap, which I had carried rather 
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mechanically than from design, in my hand all day, a scanty supper; and 
nestling myself in some dry leaves, my little wearied limbs soon found 
their much needed repose in a deep dreamless slumber. 


VII.—FOREST LIFE. 


Tne sun was high in the east, and shining with a cloudless beam upon 
the gladsome earth when I awoke. I had been too much accustomed to 
sleeping on the ground in the open air to experience any ill effects from 
it, so | arose, rested and refreshed, and throwing aside my moccasins and 
hunting-shirt, | made my matutinal ablutions in a deep place I found in 
the brook, and then dug some grubs, cut me a rod, and fixing thereto my 
fishing-line, after a few minutes angling I caught half a dozen little perch out 
of the br ok, roasted them on the embers of my fire, which had not all 
gone out, ani breakfasted thereon with much relish. This done, I wander- 
ed on down the course of the stream until I came to a place where I re- 
solved to pitch my tent, and carry out my plan for a hermit’s life. The 
place that I selected was no other ‘than a gigantic old sycamore, which was 
hollow within, an "d formed a cell nearly ten feet in diameter. This had 
two entrances, which might be termed a door and win my consisting of 
two apert ires, One large one at the base, and a smaller, lah or nine 
feet above, which would just admit my body 

Knowing that there were bears and p: unthers in the country, though I had 
seen none, | determined to stop up the lower one, and make my way of 
egress by the upper hole. 

I labored for three or four days, until I filled bay the lower part of the tree 
with stones from the brook, up above the orifice at the base, and then I had 
a safe and comfortable dwelling-place, rather inconvenient of access, how- 
ever, for I had to climb to it. The orifice was so small that no wild 
animal of a size that [ would fear, could enter it, and I felt comparatively 
safe in my den. I filled the bottom with long, dry tree-moss, which made 
a very ple sant cou h. I subsisted on roots, fish, and such small game as 
I could shoot with m y bow, or catch in traps, in the making of which I was 
quite an adept. 

Of course I grew heartily tired of my hermitage ere long; and as no 
bright-eyed fairies came to cheer my loneliness, | had many a heart-sinking 
yearning for home and the sox iety of my ~— and friends: but I at 
length grew accustomed to it, and would no doubt have finally degenerated 
into something between a Nebuchadnezzar and a Chimpanzee, had fortune 
not brought about my deliverance from the captivity in which Nature was 
holding me. 
ionally saw a bear, or a cougar; but as I made a point to keep out 
company as much as possible, and was also very nimble in 
running up small saplings which those burly creatures could not scale, I 
contrived to evade them, and the advances which they sometimes see 
inclined to make towards a more intimate acquaintance. 

I dw Iti in the old sycamore for I suppose al about a month—thouch it seemed 
an age to me—without seeing sign or trace of anything human but myself. 
I did catch a young squirrel, which [ tamed, and I think I should have died 
with loneliness but for its companionship ; it proved a great solace and 
pleasure to me, and I even began to grow somewhat contented with my lot, 
when one morning, before I had issued out of my tree, I was startled by a 
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wild warwhoop suddenly bursting upon my terror-stricken ear, and the in- 
stant after, the report of a volley of rifles rang through the woods. 

On pee ping cautiously out of my hole, [ saw on the brow of a hill, some 
five or six hundred y: ards off, a party of Indians on horseback, drawn up in 
battle array, some twenty or thirty in number, and some distance to the 
right a larger party, galloping around them, as if making demonstrations 
towards a charge, and yet unwilling to attempt it; the other band, though 
less in number, having the advantage of superior position, Though some- 
what alarmed at their hostile attitude, I still could not but feel a joy to 
behold human beings once more, and to find some chance offered for a re- 
lease from my forced exile in the solitary woods. But my rejoicing 
diminished, when I saw at length that one party were Sioux and the other 
Aricarees—both sworn enemies of my father and his tribe; and I knew that 
if either of them should discover me and find out who I was, that I would 
never see my kindred again, and be in great danger of my life ; so | deemed it 
best not to reveal myself, and resolved to lieas close ly ense onced i in my den 
as possible, hoping that I would stand a good chance not to be discovered, 

[ continued to watch their manceuvres, and at length saw the Aricarees, 
who were the larger force, divide into two parties, to drive their adversa- 
ries from their position, which the »y soon did, by sending one party around 
the hill to mount it on the other side, while the other kept them engaged in 
front. Very soon the engagement became general, and after a bloody 
fight the Aricarees vanquished the others, drove them from the field, and 
took several prisoners, whom they scalped and slaughtered upon the field. 

About the time that the affray drew to a close, a Sioux warrior, who 
had fought with great desperation, had his horse shot from under him, and 
he inst untly dise ngaged himself and took to his heels, and, as fate would 
ordain it, he took right towards my hiding place. Several Aricarees set 
out in pursuit, and just * he came to the very base of my sycamore,—I 
had withdrawn my head, but I could hear him running; he was shot—and 
the report had hardly ceased, before I heard him fall-heavily at my very 
feet. 

The Aricarees came up to take his scalp, and in doing so, they doubt- 
less observed the stones which filled the lower hole in the tree, and per- 
haps, also, where my footsteps had worn smooth the grass around its base, 
for I heard one of them make an exclamation of surprise, and make some 
remark to his companion, about “curitree.’—for I could understand 
something of their language, there being several renegadoes in our tribe 
The next thing one of them came scrambling up the tree, and poked his 
ugly painted face into my door. “ Wah!” he exclaimed, “ papoose ! 
wild papoose in the hollow!” and, seizing me by the nape of the neck, 
he dragged me out as he would a raccoon, nearly breaking my back in 
doing so. ' 

The Indians were infinitely surprised, and did not know what in the 
world to make of it, as the one who had climbed after me dropped 
me in their midst. 

They seemed even somewhat inclined to be afraid of me at first, sup- 
posing that | was some wood-sprite. But this was only for an instant, for 
one of them suddenly caught hold of my velvet coronet, and holding i 
aloft, exclaimed : 

“Wu-ulla! Pawnee 
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At this they all set up a shout, and one of them thrust the butt of his 
lance under my short ribs, saying, in my own language, “ Speak, Pawnee, 
speak.” 

Which I immediately did at the top of my lungs. Finding, however, 
that no present hurt was intended me, | spoke to the man who had ad- 
dressed me in Pawnee, and told him my situation, and gave a brief account 
of my adventures. 

He then asked my name, and if | was not Kahtoli’s child. 

I had artifice enough to deny the latter, and gave a fictitious name. 

After much questioning, which I answered as artfully as I could, I was 
at length mounted behind a warrior, who gave me to understand, that if 
I made any attempt to escape, a rifle ball would stop me at once; so | 
deemed it best to remain quiet where | was. 

This parley did not last long, however, for they almost immediately set 
out at a full gallop, in pursuit of the fugitive Sioux. 

We continued the chase nearly all day, but overtook only a few strag- 
glers, who were immediately scalpe dd. ‘Towards evening we changed our 
course, and struck out towards the east, and, after a few hours trot, came 
to a place where we made a halt for the night. 

The brave behind whom I was placed, was the same who had. pulled 
me out of my hole. He informed me when we halted,—for he had scarce 
ly spoken a word to me during the day, though he had ascertained 
that | spoke his language well enough to comprehend him,—that I be 
longed to him, by the righ of discovery, I suppose, and that, as he had no 
son, he would adopt me, if | was willing to live with him ; if not, he would 
swap me to a frie a for a rifle that he coveted, who would make a slave 
of me. To this weenie proposition, which was as welcome as it was un- 

expected, l, of course, eadily acceded. He then informed me that his 
name was Jahenee, sad ies cave me anew name, which I[ have now fo 
gotten, having borne it for so short a time. 

Jahenee was a grum old Indian, and a great glutton, but he treated mx 
with tolerable kindness, At night he tied my hands behind me, and made 
me sleep by his side, 

The next day we journeyed still to the eastward all day, and so continued 
for two or three days. 

It was evident that the band was on a journey of some importance, 
from the seriousness of their demeanor, the bee-line which the y pursued, 

and the circumspectness with which they rode during the day, and set their 
watch at night. What they were after, | could not divine ; and knowing 
that it was utterly useless, | never thought for a moment of asking them. 

I grew mighty tired of them, however, and a circumstance occurred 
which led me to resolve on taking leg-bail the first portunity. It was 
the fourth day of our march, that one n asc my master’s brother, just 
as we were about starting, gave his horse, a very fie ry animal, into my 
charge, to hold while he discharged a rusty load out of his rifle, for th 
purpose of wiping it out and re-loading it. The report of the piece fright- 

ened the horse in some way: he reared and plunged, and getting the bri- 
dle out of my hands, set off at a gallop. Jahenee’s brothe r was great- 
ly enraged, and running up to me, struck me a blow with his fist that pros- 
trated me to the earth; and] verily believe would have killed me, but 
for the interference of my adopted father. He seemed resolved, however, 
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to have a further revenge on me for this unintentional offence, for he came 
to Jahenee that night, and accused me of stealing his knife ; whereupon, 
without any other evidence, I received a severe drubbing, and a lecture on 
the baseness of thieving, to ‘whic +h, as I was innocent, I paid no heed. 

After I had been tied as usual, and lain down to sleep, I overheard my 
new-made enemy persuading his brother, that as 1 was a dishonest, trifling 
little whelp, he had be ‘tter sell me, and offered to take me off of his hands, 
and made a Jarge offer for me. Jahenee seemed not so unwilling, and [ 
became convinced that I was about to pass into the hands of my enemy. 
I felt a secret presentiment, that the whole thing was a preconcerted 
scheme in him, even to the firing his rifle to alarm the horse, and that he 
had some sinister scheme in view, but what, | could not discover. My 
opinion afterwards was, that he wanted to ransom me to obtain money to 
gratify his dram-drinking propensities. Had | thought so at the time, how- 
ever, [ would not have opposed the arrangement ; butas it was, I deter- 
mined to make my escape as soon as I possibly could. As I lay under a 
huge old tree, through whose tremulous leaves the cold stars were twink- 
ling brig htly down, [ saw a grape-vine swaying to and fro from a horizon- 
tal limb ri: ght over my nose; and the idea suddenly occurred to me, that 
if | could but get my arms untied, I could climb that vine into the thick 
foliage of the tree and hide myself there. It seemed to me that they 
would never think of looking for me in such a place, right over ther very 
heads; and besides, it appeared my only chance, for | was right by the 
side of Jahenee, from whom I could not move a peg without his know 
ing it, and the sentinels were all around me, and the vine hung so tempt- 
ingly in my reach, and almost touched me. But how to get my hands 
loose. There seemed no way for that, and I lay beating about in my 
brain for an expedient, and oe almost gave up in despair, when, fee ling 
something uncomfortable beneath me, I rolled slichtl y over, so that 1 
could feel it with my hands, and with joy discovered that it was a sharp 
angular rock jutting up out of the ground. I lay motionless until every 
one was fast asleep, and the hard breathing of old Jahenee heard at my 
elbow—-and the sentinel unable to observe me for the interdrooping 
boughs of the old beech, when I commenced to saw my hands back an 
forth over the sharp stone, that the continued attrition might wear the 
cord asunder. It was wrap pe “d eee, and a long, weary time did it 
seem to me that I was scraping, scraping across it. Some hours at least 
must have elapsed ere | felt the fibres iewiee: yield, and come asunder. 

Just at the very instant, Jahenee turned over, and laid his brawny arm 
over my body. I trembled lest I had been discovered ; but after a few 
moments of breathless suspense, I became convinced that it was a move 
ment in his sleep. In turning over with his face towards me, I sawa 
smal] shining object slide from his breast and fall to the ground ; it was a 
small keen couteau de chasse, which, when he turned over, fitting loosely 
in its case, fell out. I made a movement to extricate my body from his 
embrace; slight as it was, it seemed to cause him to hug me closer. [| 
looked at the polished blade lying in my grasp. I saw his neck expose d 
so as to reveal the jugular vein. I knew that to sever it was instant 
death. It is a part of the education of a savage, anatomy—such as 
teaches how to murder most effectually. I paused an instant, half afraid— 
not of committing murder—I had never been taught that killing an 
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enemy, under any circumstance, was aught but a praiseworthy deed ; but 
for fear that | might not do it as effectually as | wished. 

I took the knife in my hand, felt its edge—no razor keener—the ex- 
posed surface of his neck lay up temp tingly in view. I raised * as much 
as the superposition of his arm would pe rmit, and a the blade ra- 
pidly across his neck. | attemp ‘ted to clap my hand over his mouth in 
the instant that the black jet of blood spurted out, but he sprang to his 
feet with the bound of a tiger, uttered a wild yell, and fell heavily to the 
ground, In an instant the whole troop were on their feet ; but fortunately 
it was as dark as pitch, and 1 caught hold of the vine and commenced climb- 
ing up as rapidly as | could; but to my infinite horror and dismay, | had not 
ascended three feet before it twisted around with a crackling noise, and broke, 
the whole coming crashing with me to the ground. In utter loss what to do, 
I rolled over and over down the little s lope, when suddenly I was preci- 
pitated into a hole full of leaves some five or six feet deep. Thought I, 
here’s the place for me to hide; and I grovelled in the damp leaves and 
sticks to throw them above me. My hand stuck down at one time far- 
ther than it did before, and seemed to pass entirely through the leaves 
and trash that clogged up the hole into an empty space beyond ; on at- 
tempting to widen this passage, by pulling up some sticks, immediate ly the 
whole concern gave wer and I went thundering down—the Lord knows 
where—until I lit in a bank of mud and rocks chat nearly broke my neck, 
My fall must have been at least ten or twelve feet. I lay for a while 
half stunned, and when J collected myself sufficiently to get up, 1 found 
myself in supreme darkness. | knew that | had tumbled into a cavern, 
but what to do, or how to dispose of myself, | could notimagine. I heard 
the enraged shouts of the Indians above ground, and I feared above all 
things a discovery, so | resolved to grope my way farther into the cave, 
to get as far out of their reach as possible, and, moreover, to find a drier 
standing ground than the wet bank of mud into which I had fallen 

I got down and crawled along on my hands and knees for some dis- 
tance, without encountering any obstruction. 

The place was consumedly wet and chi illy, and being every instant in 
mortal dread of tumbling into some hole or pool, and breaking my head, 
you may imagine I had not a very seativtethe time of it. I was rejoiced 
to find, however, that I was getting farther and farther from my noisy 
friends above, and, at length, the sound of their voices ceased enti ly. 


| traveled onward, sometimes downward, sometimes with an upward 
tendency, but generally on a level with the horizon. I was frequently non- 
plused with oppos ing walls, wet and clammy; sometimes | broke my 
nose against a stalac tite: sometimes, from the echos of the fram nts of 

cks | dis yngaged, | fancied I was in a large chamber, and again 
| could feel the walls above and around me in some narrow passage, a 
occasionally, I got into a eul-de-sac, and had to retrace my steps. Finally, 
| came into a room which seemed very much warmer and drier than the 
rest, and [ found a dry bed of sand, which felt absolutely comfortable. 
For the first time, as I seated ps bwin, 230 it, the possibility of my getting 
lost in the intricacies of the cavern occurred to my mind—and here | 
would have to starve to death in this clammy prison. 

How cruel is nature, thought I; at one time she holds me eaptive in 
the wilderness; then man relieves me of that bondage. and dooms me to 
a worse ; then the bowels of the earth inhume me in their humid dungeon. 
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I gave up all hope, and lay myself down to die, for] knew that it 
would be utterly impossible for me to retrace my steps, a thing which 
had never struck me; while fear of discove ry by the incensed Aricarees, 
whom | knew would flay me alive, urged me onward into the entangled 
bowels of the cave. Weariness finally overcame my fears, and | sank 
into a disturbed sleep. 


VIII.—A MONSTER. 


Imagine my astonishment on awaking to find the warm sunbeams on 
my slumberous e yelids, and my ears regaled with the melody of choral 
birds! Ilooked around me, and fancied that I must have died during 
the night, and that | had awakened in the Elysian fields of the Land of 
Shadows. The most beautiful landscape I ever beheld Jay before me; a 
grassy savannah, enamelled with superb flowers, and bordered on either 
side by a wall of graceful forest, skirted to the ground with a canopy of 
verdant foliage. At the bottom of the savanna stretched out a broad, 
magnificent river, whose green, mirrory surface, was silvered over with the 
morning rays of the sun, which hung like a gemmed badge of honor on 
the breast of morning, above the line of blue dreamy hills that loomed 
up across the river. What a change from the rocky recesses of the earth 
I had laid me down in! For some minutes I was so entranced with the 
glorious prospect around, that I could hardly realize, on looking behind 
me, to find the dark entrance of a cavern in a hill-side, and to discover 
myself sitting in its mouth on the very bed of sand I had laid down 








iIpon. 

| had come out of the cavern in the night without knowing it, and slept 
in the open air of heaven! 

I discovered that I had a famous appetite for breakfast, now that I was 
no lenger in the land of shades; and | further discovered that I had not 
the means of making one. | was somewhat at a loss to know into 
what country I had arrived, for it was very evident that I had not come 
out of the cave by the same hole I had enteged, so I concluded that I 
would clamber the hill, and reconnoitre. 

On reaching the brow of the hill, and taking a peep at the other side, | 
was by no means pleased on discovering the camp, where I had left my 
friends the night before, and still less to observe some of them still linger- 
ing about it; and my displeasure grew to the highest pitch when | saw 
three or four Aricarees on the hill, not three hundred yards off, and I de- 
termined to beat a precipitate retreat ; but alas! too late—for just as | 
moved off, one of them uttered a loud exclamation, and a rifle-ball went 
ringing by my ear, as I disappeared over the top of the hill. I had the 
hill between us; but 1 saw it would be utterly impossible for me to 
reach my cave before they could get over the brow of the hill, though | 
went boundi ng down its side like a young deer. 

In this dilemma I saw before me an old pine, which some hurricane had 
blown up by the roots, laying its huge form in my path; the mass of 
roots at its base raised its trunk some foot or so from the ground, and the 
bark had peeled off, and flapped over the sides so as to make an enclosed 
hole beneath. I crawled in under this flap, and found myself snugly 
concealed in it. ‘There was not more than space for me to lie in; and as 
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the least movement, almost, would have caused the bark to tumble off, it 
may readily be ims agined that I did not lie very comfortably. In a min- 
ute I heard the Indians hallooing on this side the hill, and approaching 
nearer and nearer to my hiding-p lace, and the most of them passed by. 
But, as fate would have it, two igre geres knaves came to the very 
tree, and one of them even got on top of | trembled with alarm ; 
when, at that very moment, [ felt something crawling on my body—a col l. 
smooth surface glided over my hand, up on my breast—on my neck— 


. 


God of heaven! on my cheek the shining, scaly head of a huge rattle- 
snake on my very cheek! and his glistening, cunning, fascinating eyes 
within two inches of mine—his breath on my very lips. I moved not— 
not a muscle or a nerve, for | knew it was death—death from within and 
without; but the cold sweat stood like beads upon my forchead— it pass- 
ed along over my eyes, over my forehead, and went on, unharming. 
Reader, in that fearful moment I suffered the pangs of death itself. 

“ Wah-hoi!” exclaimed the Aricaree, jumping off of the log in affright, 
“snake! snake with the whistling tail, under the log. He’s not here—let 
us go.” And they both set off at full speed to rejoin their companions, 

| do think that moment—that moment of infinite relief, was one of th 
happiest of my life. I lay under that log the livelong day without budg- 
ing a peg, and as the shades of evening drew on, I crawled out, half-starv- 
ed. In going down to the river to assuage my thirst, for | saw nO pos- 
sibility of getting anything to eat, Ww hat should I stumble over, of all things 
in the world, but a big “eooter,” or land terrapin, who ap bora was 
making for the water with the same intention as myself. | immediately 
seized upon this god-send, and having drunk, | repaired to the cave 
make a meal of him. I had my knife and flint still in my possession, and 
[ lost no time in kindling a fire in the cave, so that its light might not-be 
seen, and despatched my “eooter,” cooked him, and repasted thereon with 
great satisfaction to myself, 

This done, I issued out, and not entering the neighborhood I was in, 
termined to start on a journey. I took the river for my clue, knowing n 
other, and having, for my only object, to get out of the neighborhood of 
the Aricarees. 

I traveled all night, scarcely stopping a moment, and towards day-break, 
being afraid to travel in day light, | ensconced myself in the thick foliage 
of a tree, near the river-bank, and finding a | lace where I could repose 
safely in the branches, I was soon snoozing away snugly. It was nm t un- 
til towards evening, that I was awakened bya strange noise, like the echo- 
ing of a wood-chopper’s axe, with a dull distant sound, away up the river. 
It sounded more like that to me than anything else, and yet it was too 
loud, too continued, and reverberated with a hoarser sound, and seemed 
to be coming nearer and nearer to where I was. As it grew nearer, the 
sound seemed utterly novel to me, and I listened to its monotonous 
paugh / paugh / with an excited interest. as it re-echoed from one side of 
the river to the other. For a long time my eager gaze caught nothing to 
associate with this strange sound: but presently ! saw a curl of white 
smoke rising from the trees around a bend in the river, which seemed like 
a fire kindled on the bank: then a round ring shot up; and now it, like 
the noise, seemed to be approaching, and it came up in successions of 
puffs ; and at every paugh ! a wreath of white smoke would mount into 
the air. 


to 
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[ was riveted with wonder as I saw it. A huge, incomprehensible object 
heaved in sight, and came rushing down the river. I never had seen the 
like before,—never had dreamed of it in my wildest reveries. I knew of 
nothing analogous. At first it seemed to me some te wiihie water-devil, 
with fiery eyes, two tall horns, and enormous wings, folded up on es ach 
side. As it drdw nearer, and | could distinguish better, I saw people 
walking about on it, and [ fancied the whole thing a wild and unaccounta- 
ble chimera of some mighty magician ; though I could not even then 
persuade myself that the hoarse, panting, swift rushing monster, was not 
instinct with life. When I saw it turn its head towards me and come 
nearer and nearer, and its flaming eyes grow brighter and brighter, and 
when I saw that the people who crowded it were not Indians, but strange 
looking creatures,—some right white, others perfectly black—I became 
convinced that it was a devil, and those were his imps ; and as it came 
rushing right towards me, | was so overwhelmed with terror and amaze- 
ment, that | stood transfixed and motionless, At length it touched the 
shore, and, as it did so, it gave such a hideous, ear-rending yell, that [ 
tumbled down on the ground in a paroxysm of fear. After laying thus on 
my face until it ceased its unearthly scream, | summoned courage enough 
to look up, and at lengt : crawl on my hands and knees behind a pile of 
wood, which lay cut up in a huge heap 1 wear by. Peeping through the 
cracks of this, I saw bee or five of the imps come on shore—the most of 
them black, and frightfully ugly, and direct their steps right towards the 
log pile behind which I was ensconsced ; near me was a thick branched 
tree, and picking up a handful of stones, to defend myself with in case of 
necessity, |nimbly mounted into it. Here I sat securely, and watched the 
movements of the i imps on shore, quailing in every nerve as the monster 
oceasion: uly vented one of its awful screeches, and belehed forth clouds of 
smoke. ‘Those on shore came to the very woodpile and carried away to 
the monster every stick of it, piece by piece ; an when they had taken it 
all away, they returned, each with an axe, and began fe ling the trees 
down and splitting them into slips, which they carried off in the same 


Thinks I to myself. this water-devil eats wood, for | saw some of 


way. 
f the ugliest of the 


them thrust it into openings in front. Just then, one o 
black imps came to the tree I was in, and stuck his axe with a ringing 
sound into its trunk, On the impulse of the moment I chucked a pebble 

his head, which bounced off again as if it had struck a rock, at the same 
time calling to him, in good Pawnee, that he must not cut it down. 

The imp dropped his axe and ran off to a white devil, who seemed a 
chief among them, and made some exclamation in a strange, harsh lan- 
guage, which seemed to me to be the same in which I had once heard my 
father address Papin the trader. I did not know then its meaning, but | 
afterwards found out, and it might have been translated thus :— 

‘Gorramighty, massa Captain, heah debble, or Injun, on in de tree, for 
sartain; he mos’ break my head wid sometin’.” 

Soon there was a crowd around the tree, calling to me, and making signs 


to me to come down. 


I told them in Pawnee, that 
they would not harm me. { saw that I was not understood; and good 


se nse or cood luck. | don’t know which, suggeste 1d to me to speak to them 
French, which | immediately did, and was answered by the white chief, 
who then invited me to come down ; 


[ would not do so, unless I was assured that 


and I did so without farther hesita- 
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tion, now being convinced that these must be the whites I had been taught 
to hate so, since they spoke their language,—what the black devils could 
be, | could not, however, make out. 

The chief’s stock of French, I soon found, however, to be even more 
limited than my own, and we had to supply the deficiency by signs. 

“ Whence came you?” asked the white ‘chief, e yeing me curiously. I 
may remark that he was a stout-built, thick-set man, with rosy, round 
face, and curly, sandy hair and whiskers. He wore a gold ornament on 
each shoulder, wich afterwards was told was a badge of his rank as a 
warrior. He had a good humored blue eye, and a 1 pleasant and even 
handsome appearance, and I sup = was about thirty years of age. Iwas 
pleased with him on the whole, but | thought that he laughed too much, 
and was too undignified in his behavior for a chieftain. When he asked 
me whence I was from, I Jaid my hand on my breast, and replied :— 

‘De l’ouest, Monsieur ?” 

“ Of what tribe is Monsieur? 

“Tes Pawnees, Monsieur. Je suis fils de Kahtoli, chef des Pawnees.’ 

“Oh! oui, I have then the honor to speak to Monsieur Kah—what is 
it—le cadet, [ suppose ?” asked he, raising his cap very politely, but still 
laughing, in a manner that seemed as inexplicable as it was unbecoming. 

“lam called Ernie, that is to say, Bonnet Rouge.’ 

“ Monsieur Bonnet Rouge de Kahtoli, I am very happy of your acquaint- 
ance. How did you leave your father?” And without waiting for 
an answer, he turned and spoke in the harsh language to those around, and 
they all looked at me and raised their hats, but at the same time laugh- 
ing,in a manner which taught me that they and the white chief were 
ridiculing me. The blood mounted into my face, and taking out my 
knife, I made a blow at the chief which nearly cut off one of his fingers, 
and sobered his face into respect at once. 

a Mon cher maitre Ernie, | beg ten thousand pardons—you misunder 
stand, I was only introducing you to my friends. I meant no disrespect 
in the world.” , 

I burst into tears. Immediately the chief’s demeanor changed to one 
of kindness and sympathy, and he begged me to come with him to the 

“bateau,” and tell him what circumstances caused me to be found alone 
thus in the wild woods. 

I told him that I had been lost in the woods for two moons, and did 
not know how to get back to my father. 

He spoke very kindly to me, ‘and re peated his invitation to go with 
him, pointing to the boat. I told him that I was afraid of the water- 
smoke demon; at which he only laughed, and told me that it was only 
a bateav, and would do me no harm : that Jes Francais used it to travel 
on. His explanations, kindness and entreaties, finally prevailed on me to 

with him, especially as he would do all that he could to assist me 

find my parents and friends, 

| went on board with him, the planks and ropes were drawn in, the 
urious bateau was shoved off by the sooty imps whom the chief told 
me were slaves, and soon the wangh! waughi) 1g recommenced, and wi 
were now skimming over the waters of the great Mississippi. 


t 


(To be continued.) 
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POLITICAL PORTRAITS WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 


—_—~s 
WILLIAM DARRAH KELLEY, 


TuE subject of our biographical notice for this month, is widely known 
as an active, energetic and radical member of the great Democratic Party ; 
while in his own ‘immediate sphere of action, he is also universally recog- 
nized as an ardent friend of humanity, a zealous collaborator in every effort 
for the elevation of the laboring community, and a helper in every g od 
work. We commend his history to the younger portion of our readers 
as an example of the manner in ‘which, under the operation of our free in- 

stitutions, talent, honor and industry, will secure for their possessor his ap- 
propriate position, by their own force, against all A pla ot and with- 
out a resort either to the patronage of the influential, or the arts of the 
demagogue. Let the young man of intellect and ladunee learn from its 
recital that there is a path open for him also to re pute ition and fortune, in 
which he may walk freely, and still keep his fair fame unspotted to the 
end. 

WirttrAmM Darran Ketiey was born in the Northern Liberties of Phila- 
delphia in the spring of 1814, His paternal family was from Salem coun- 
ty, New-Jersey; his grandfather, Major John Kelley, having served 
throughout the revolutionary war, and at its close re tired to his farm in 
that county. His son, David Kelley, the father of the subject of this 
memoir, inherited from him a small estate, but early removed to Phila- 
delphia, where he followed the business of a watchm: uker and j jeweller, and 
where he married Miss Hannah Darrah, a lady of Bucks county, Pennsyl- 
vania, who is still living at an advanced age under the hospitab le roof of 
her now prosperous son, Mr, Kelley fell into pecuniary difficulties dur- 
ing the financial troubles that accompanied the close of the war of 1812— 
15, prine ipally in consequence of the too common folly of endorsing the 
paper of others. His business was broken up, and he was strip ped of his 
worldly possessions. He soon afterwards died, leaving his family in very 
straitened circumstances, when William, who was the youngest of the 
children, was but two years old. 

His mother, thus left with a dependent family of three qenguiors and a 
son, sueceeded in ms uintaining herself reputably, and bringing up her child- 
ren creditably. Merson was sent to a ne ighboring seital until eleven 
years of age, when he left it finally, with only the rudiments of an ordi- 
nary English education—the rest being left to his own exertions. He 
served for some time as errand boy in a "bookstore. and afterwards entered 
the office of Jasper Harding, of the Pennsylvania Inquirer, as copy-reader, 
where he remained until his fourteenth year. He then apprenticed 
himself to the firm of Rickards & Dubosq, manufacturing jewellers, until 
twenty years of age, leaving the shelter of his mother’s ‘roof and taking 
up his residence in the family of Mr. Dubosq, where he continued until the 
expiration of his term of apprenticeship. During this period he felt keenly 
the deficiencies of his early education, and sought to remedy it by reading. 
Books being difficult of access, he united with a number of ‘his companions 
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to found the Youth’s Library, afterwards called the Pennsylvania Literary 
Institute, which accumulated a library of about two thousand volumes, 
and sustained for several years an annual course of lectures, a number of 
them towards the last by its own members. The original members and 
officers of this association were nearly all apprentice boys. It exerted 
most happy influence, and was not dissolved until its e arly members were 
scattered abroad, or had become too deeply involved in active business to 
attend to it as formerly. 

His indenture expired in the spring of 1854, the period of pecuniary 
embarrassment which followed the struggle of the United States Bank 
against the government of the country. In Phil: adelphia, the seat of ope- 
rations of the Bank, the consequent excitement and “ panic” were intense, 
The friends of the Bank, exasperated to madness by the firm stand of the 
administration, and the waning fortunes of “the monster,” used every 
effort to inflame the public mind against General Jackson and his mea- 
sures, It is difficult to conceive, at this day, the feeling that prevailed. 
In a struggle of the money power to maintain its authority, and even the 
existence of its most eflicient instrument, it was but natural that the most 
desperate measures should be resorted to. The honest convictions of 
majority of the people were on one side—the interests, real or fancied, of 
the mercantile class, on the other. There was, therefore, developed a new 
phase—new in our country, at least—of the old warfare between capital 
and labor. In the hard hand of every unit in the masses of labor was a 
vote, and it was determined that capital should control those votes and 
use them for its own purposes. Workmen, notoriously democratic, were 
turned out of shops and manufactories incontinently. The most valuable 
workmen were at once discharged for the crime of participating ina “ Jack- 
son” meeting. The writer knew of an instance in Philadelphia at this 
period, in which a tailoress was refused work, because her brother had spo- 
ken at a democratic gathering. On the removal of the de posite Ss from 
the United States Bank, this system of coercion was pushed to its farthest 
limits. Petitions for the restoration of the deposites were circulated in 
the factories and workshops, and those who refused to sign were marked 
for speedy discharge. Depression of business was the ordinary plea for 
such discharge ; the depression being of course ascribed to the govern- 
ment; and the workmen were insolently told that “ manufacturers could 
not support those that supported their enemies.” 

With such scenes as these, young Kelley became painfully familiar dur- 
ing the latter portion of his apprenticeship. Nurtured from childhood in 
the good old democratic faith, and loving its cause with all the intensity 
of an ardent and impulsive nature, he could not but be excited to vehe- 
ment protest and resistance. He labored earnestly to strengthen the 
spirits of his democratic fellow workmen against this tyranny. Many of 
them, dependent entirely upon their labor, and having a help less family, 
were disposed to suc umb. It is probable that much of his subsequent 
intense energy of purpose and power of vehement declamation was de- 
veloped by these exc iting times. In his last year of service, a town meet- 
ing was called, into which the friends of the Bank determined to intro- 
duce the popular element, by calling upon the manufacturers and master 
mechanics to march their men in procession to the place of assemblage. 
A refusal to enter the line, was of course to be the signal for discharge. 
Though still a minor, and an apprentice, Mr, Kelley took an active part in 
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resisting this attempt at petty oppression. He adroitly made his appeal 
to the manly sympathies of the Federalist workmen of his own branch. 
He implored them not to aid in this proscription of their fellows, and the 
appeal was successful. They resolved to abstain from the meeting, or to 
go to it individually, the reby vindicating their own independence in se- 
curing that of their ‘democratic brethren. 

He attained his fre edom, therefore, during a season of extreme depres- 
sion, which all the forms of fancy business were the first to feel, and the 
last to recover from. Neither had his course been such as to conciliate 
the favor of employers of opposite political tendencies. Failing, there- 
fore, to obtain employment in Philadelphia, - was obliged to seek it 
elsewhere; and in February, 1835, obtained a situation with Messrs, 
Clark & Curry, of Boston, whe ‘re he remained ae coe years, pursuing 
his business with unremitting industry. His peculiar branch of the trade 
was enamelling, in which he is said to have excelled. It was a branch of 
the art at that time but little understood in this country, and it conse- 
quently yielded him a much greater income than other branches of the 
business. He appears to have pursued it with the enthusiasm of an ar- 
tist, as well as the skill of a cunning workman. The writer has heard him 
allude to the pleasure he experienced at the satisfactory completion of a 
costly and highly embellished set of gold cups which were ordered from 
the firm for the Imaum of Muscat. In this instance, the skill of the work- 
man obtained from the Massachusetts Mechanics’ Association the award of 
a gold medal to the jirm that employed him. We may be pardoned a 
word of digression upon the injustice of this system, for the fact in ques- 
tion is not without its daily parallel. In all similar associations the same 
mistake is made at each distribution of rewards. If they are intended to 
foster skill and talent, the praise should be given to the brain that plans 
and the hand that fopyms the work, and not to the capital that merely fur- 
nishes the material and pockets the profits. It is hard enough to have the 
capitalist forever standing as middle-man between the worker and the pur- 
chaser of the work to take his lion’s share of the proceeds. When, in addi- 
tion to this, all the credit and encomium go to him also—the workman, 
unknown and unrecognised in the obscurity of his shop, has little induce- 
ment to strive for greater perfection in his art. Let us hope that a better 
day is at hand, when the claims of the operative shall be duly regarded in 
this respect, as well as in others, 

During his residence in Boston, Mr, Kelley was not careless of mental 
improvement, although he pursued - business with stea dy industry. He 


read perseveringly, and gathered around him such a choice collection of 


standard literature as is seldom seen in the humble apartment of a me- 
chanic. His reading was well-selected, and an unusually retentive mem- 
ory enabled him to profit by it to a greater extent than most others. Neither 
did his politic: al fervor abate. His enthusiastic attachment to the great 
distinctive principles of American Democracy never grew cool for a mo- 
ment, Much of his leisure time was devoted to political and historical 
reading, and to the details of party organization. It was now that his 
peculiar talent as a public speaker was first recognized. His style may 
have been crude and juvenile, but it was fresh, vigorous and impetuous ; and 
he soon became a favorite with the masses of the party. In the demo- 
cratic pi Apers of that day, his name occurs frequently, in association with 
those of Bancroft, Brownson, and A. H. Everett. He also commenced 
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the cultivation of a written style with enviable success; and, even while 
still in the work-shop, his name appears in more than one programme of 
lectures, with those of Channing and Emerson. 

In reference to his history while at Boston, we extract the following 
from an article in Elihu Burritt’s Christian Citizen. It is from the pen 
of T. Drew, Esq., the junior editor of the Citizen, by whom it is conduct- 
ed during the absence of Mr. Burritt in Europe. 


‘¢Tt was our good fortune, when an apprentice-boy in Boston, to enjoy the in- 
timate companionship of this now eminent jurist and philanthropist, who was 
then a journeyman mechanic, devoting his days to hard manual toil, and his nights 
to the acquisition of knowledge. We were made a wiser and a better boy 
through the influence of his instruction and example; and scores of young 
men, who were then our companions, but who are now scattered all over the 
country, from Maine to Oregon, can say the same. And we rejoice, as no 
doubt they do, that our early friend now occupies a position, which enables 
him to impress the influence of his noble nature upon a whole community, and 
carry forward his plans for the benefit of his fellow-men, with the co-operation 
‘of the wise and good, in the commonwealth which shows its appreciation of his 
worth, by elevating him to one of its most important and responsible trusts.” 


Being persuaded by his numerous friends, as well as by his own incli- 
nations, Mr. Kelley finally resolved to abandon his calling for the study of 
the law, and, with that view, returned to Philadelphia. He here was entered 
as a student at law in the office of Col. James Page, the then postmaster, 
in March, 1839. He pursued his studies industriously and perseveringly, 
and with a success that was proved by his admission to practice as an at- 
torney, of the several courts of the county of Philadelphia, April 17th, 
1841. He entered upon the practice of his profession, and at once ac- 
quired a business that yielded him a comfortable support. His political 
labors, and his connection with numerous ae and philanthropic asso- 
ciations, gave him a very |: arge t acquaintance. Very few men, certainly, were 
acquainted with so many of his fellow-citizens, and all knew him in some 
connection creditable to ‘rate lf, and calculated to inspire confidence in his 
manliness, integrity, and intelligence. 

Even before his admission to the bar, Mr. Kelley took a warm and ac- 
tive part in the polities of his native state. Popular asa spe aker, his in- 
fluence grew stronger every day. He possesses unusual gifts as a popular 
orator, and his friends have sometimes re gretted that the quiet duties of 
the bench have taken him out of the arena in which he shone so conspicu- 
ously, ‘To a tall and vigorous frame, he unites an expressive and mobile 
play of features, and a voice of unusual depth and power. The writer 
remembers standing at the north-east gate of Washington Square, and 


+ 


distinctly hearing him address a day-mee tins g at the other end of the State- 
House yard, 1 notwithstanding the noises of the street. The warmth and 
energy of his speeches roused and attracted his auditors, so that his appear- 
ance on the stand was always loudly called for, and enthusiastically cheer- 
ed. He enjoyed at this period a popularity and influence seldom attained 
by one of his age. When one of the newspapers of the day, in referring 
to his efforts to a the public excitement, consequent on the suspension of 
specie payments, in 1842, spoke of him as the “ tribune of the people,” 
there may have ‘es en some extravaganee in the expression, but certainly 
no other man in Philadelphia deserved the compliment as well. 

In the canvass of 1844, which resulted in the election of Mr. Polk to 
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the Presidency, his aid was particularly efficient. The national election was 
preceded by a gubernatorial contest, upon which, in the then balanced state 
of parties in Pennsylvania, the result of the president: al contest was felt, 
on all sides, greatly to depend. It therefore became an object of primary 
importance to secure the election of Francis R. Shunk, then nominated 
for the first time. The energies of the Democratic Party were strained to 
the utmost, and it was only by a small majority that it was successful, 
after a struggle of unusual excitement and duration. During the cam- 
paign Mr, Kelley traversed the state, a great part of the time in company 
with Mr. Shunk, ad lressing meetings in many of the eastern counties. 
Wherever he was heard, his practical good sense, his genuine republican- 
ism, and his enthusiasm in the great cause for which he was battling, left 
a mark which assuredly remained until the ballot-boxes were counted in 


October. Mr. Shunk was elected, = the triumphant election of Mr. 
Polk soon followed, comple ag the g ‘at democratic victory. To the 
latter Mr. Ke ‘ile 5 contributed, not on] 5 in his own sta b ut by his stir- 


ring appeals to the | people, during a canvassing tour th seca a great por- 
tion of the states of New-J« rsey and Delaware. 

On the inauguration of Mr. Shunk, in January, 1845, he appointed the 
Hon. John K. Kane, Attorney-General, by whom Mr. Kelley was deputed, 
in conjunction with Francis Wharton, —. to conduct the pete in 
the courts of the City and County of Philadelphia. To a young lawyer, 
hardly initiated into practice, this was a post at once of honor a respon- 
sibility ; nor was the latter diminished by the important state trials arising 
from the riots of 1845. On the part of Mr. Kelley, as well as his col- 
league, these prosecutions were conducted with skill, fearlessness and 
energy. It is not too much to say, that the firm and capable administra- 
tion of justice to which Mr. Kelley ’s exertions so much contributed, averted 
a threatened civil war. In a few weeks their exertions restored Philadelphia 


from the ; aspect of a garrisoned city to its usual peaceful appearance, and 
the prine ipal sdiales were within the walls of the penitentiary. In a few 
months more, the county of Philadelphia, out of her own treasury, and by 
the assessment of her own judicial tribunals, had restored the edifices :— 


churches not a fo w, and dwellings, which we trust the future historian will 
not too accurately count,—which had been destroyed by the frantic zeal 





of an arme 

One of the last, and, as the writer conceives, one of the most fortunate 
Kelley to a seat on the bench of the Court of Common Pleas of Phila- 
delphia. In this court are vested, not only the usual powers of a county 
court, but equity powers of the highest character, and an exclusive crimi- 
nal jurisdiction. In the discharge of the important trust thus imposed 
upon him, Judge Kelley has united to the industry and capacity that have 
always characterized him, a sound appreciation of the moral wants of the 
community, and an untiring energy and boldness in the exercise of his 
judicial functions. His decisions have been stamped not only by clearness 
of perception and vigor of reasoning, but by a general and profound 
acquaintance with the literature of his profession, for which even his friends 
had scarcely given him credit. Since his elevation to the bench, his con- 
nection with party organization has of course ceased; and his course on 
various oceasions, shows that he is too pure and honest to allow the zeal 
of the partisan to sully the judicial ermine. Still, his devotion to the car- 


acts of Governor Shunk’s Sera ee was the ee of Mr. 
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dinal doctrines of a radical and progressive democracy remains un- 
impaired. 

His judicial position, however, has not taken from Judge Kelley his 
interest in public movements of a general character. In all that concerns 
the elevation of the oe community, and the development of the rich 


resources of his native state, his interest is deep and abiding. To his 
eloquent appeals, in content with those of the foe men by whom 
the Central Pennsylvania Rail-road was proje cted, n a great Measure, 


due the completion of that gig: _ enterprise. Po his exe beds in con- 
nection with those of Bishop Potter, and a few friends of education, is to 
be ascribed the establishme nt of "publ lic night-schools in Philad elp hia, for 
those whose daily employment would otherwise cut them off from all 
means of instruction. This project was an onward step in the diffusion of 
the blessings of education of a most important character. By it, the means 
of instruction are brought within the reach of the youth whose days are 
spent in the workshop or the brick-yard, and whose evenings heretofore had 
been too generally passed at the street corners. Prior to his elevation 
to the bench, he distinguished himself by the ability with which he advo- 
cated the abolition of capital punishment - and, while he has never hesitated 
in the performance of his duty to the s tate, both as prosecuting officer and 
criminal judge, he still expresses his conviction, that the interests of society 
demand the absolute repeal of all laws inflicting the punishment of death. 
Although his reputation has been mainly that of a politician and orator, 
he is far from deficient in ability as a writer. His style is clear, terse and 
compressed, and his thoughts eminently rational and practical. An ad- 
dress before the democrats on the 4th of July, 1841, a lecture on the 
philosophy of history, and one on education, are aueee his printed pro- 
ductions. The address delivered at the — gs of the House of oe 
for colored juvi nile del ‘ling! ients at P hi] ad elphia L, publishe (| by th e mani 
gers of the institution, is a fair specime n of his style, both of thinking a 1 
writing. In it, his perspicuous reasoning, concise style and warm _philan- 
thropy , alike appear. Take. for « xample, the followi ing extracts, He had 
been speaking of the amelioration in criminal jurispruden ec, ant | the im- 
portance of education, and of the cultivation of refined tastes, as preven- 


tives of crimes: 


‘Tn this field, Pennsylvania was emphatically the pioneer. Her statesmen 
were the first to recognise in the convict a brother and co-heir of heaven, and 
to embody in the penal system of a great comet mwealth the sublime morality 
of the Gospel. While the Vy protes ‘ter | soci ety by the safe seclusion of the of- 
fender, they endeavored to make his seclusion compat ible with self-respect and 
hope for the future Separating the convict from his companions in crime, they 
provided him with instruction in some available trade or calling, that, when he 
again entered the busy world, he should possess, indefeasibly, the means of gain- 
ing an honest livelihood. Beholding in ha a man, they desired to make a a 
law unto himself, to quicke n and deve lop his intellect, arouse his moral senti- 
ments, and impress and ennoble him by the power and beauty of holiness. 
Supplanting the whipping- post by the moral instructor, the y made room for an 
extensive library by removing the rows of muskets, whi h, holding the felon in 
check, had silently ‘taught him that foree was society’s only law; and, having 
restrained him from association with the vicious and degraded, they invited the 
wise and good to visit his lonely cell, and strengthen him in the maintenance of 
good resolves by their counsel and encouragement. Knowing the value of 
habits of industry, and the coldness and suspicion the discharged convict must 


t 
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encounter, they gave him an interest in the results of his labor as a substantial 
and appreciable evidence of their desire to restore him to the unrestrained en- 
joyment of the legitimate pleasures of life. Henceforth, leaving vengeance to 
Him to whom it belongs, society was to protect itself, not by punishing, but by 
reforming, the criminal, Bars “and bolts were still to restrain him ; but, mean- 
while, loving sy mpathy was to strive to soften his indurated heart, wisdom to 
enlighten his darkened mind, and re ‘ligion to awaken his dormant soul.” 
* + * * * * * = ot * *« * 
‘Many of these apprentices are worthy farmers’ sons. The father’s well- 

tilled farm will support the family; but is too small to be again divided. The 
son must, therefore, carve out his own fortune. He is now a we ll-grown boy, 

and, having enjoyed the example of his father’s temperance and industry, the 
care and counsel of his fond mother, and such slender means of education as the 
wayside school affords, he turns his steps towards the city, - the field of widest 
and most varied enterprise. His object is the acquisition of a trade, by which 
he may gain an honest and independent livelihood. When his heart swells 
with recollections of home, he turns to the future, and thinks of the happy time 
to come, when, as a successful master-workman, his roof shall shelter, and his 
means maintain his aged parents. Finding employment, he enters on his ap- 
prenticeship. In his master he also finds a friend. Their contract, however, is 
amere bargain, from which both parties expect advantage. The boy binds 
himself to give years of willing and obedient labor as the consideration for food, 
clothing, and instruction in the art and mystery of the calling of his choice. 
The master—a kind-hearted man and good mechanic—is cheered in his toil by 
the hope of making something more than a bare living for the little family with 
which God has blessed him. His home is in a respectable neighborhood. Em- 
bellished by few luxuries, it is well supplied with the means of substantial com- 
fort. The snug parlor, darkened at other times, is open to the family on Sun- 
day, or when a few friends visit the master’s thrifty helpmate. In the rear of 
the parlor is the little dining-room, warmed by the kitchen stov e, around which 
the family gathers in the evening for the gossip of the day and neighborhood. 
In the attic is the boy’s clean and well-made bed. The little room, though 
well finished, is without grate or fireplace. To warm it through the long 
evenings of the winter, when books or intercourse with young companions might 
engage him, would involve the master in the purchase of a stove, fuel, and 
light its; a serious item of expenditure, which the custom of the trade would not 
sanction, and the exigencies of the case do not require; indeed, the boy does 
not expect it. He knows that he enjoys more comforts than most of his class, 
and is grateful for them. He cannot, however, let his love of quiet and study, 
be keen as it may, confine himself in his cold chamber through the long winter 
evenings. True, he is not denied—nay, he is sometimes welcomed—to a place 
in the ‘sitting-room.’ He need not, however, attempt to read there; nor can 
he join as equal participant in the conversation. Feeling restraint from the 
presence of the heads of the family, he soon discovers that he, too, is a restraint 
on them. His acquaintances in the city are few, and remembering the oft- 
repeated admonitions of his mother against evil company, he is indisposed to 
increase their number; but he goes forth to esc ape the irksomeness of home. 
And where doeshe go? To visit friends in the bosom of a virtuous and intelli- 
gent family? Alas, he is a stranger! He goes, however, where society in its 
wisdom and goodness invites him—to the street corner, the hose or engine house, 
the beer shop, or the bar-room—and if he go not speedily thence to worse places. 
But I need not follow him. Were he a son of yours, your fears would indicate 
the thousand dangers that surround him.” 


His address on the “ Characteristics of the Age.” before the Linnean 
Society of Pennsylvania. College, Gettysburg, breathes the same noble 
spirit. We will ietain the reader with but brief extracts : 


‘‘T would not disparage the value of the ‘ little learning’ which enables a 
man to read and write his mother tongue with facility. When ‘commerce is 
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king,’ the ability to do this is little less than essential to the physical well-being 
of the citizen. Under such government the receipt-book peaceably enough 
performs a large share of the functions of the embattled walls and armed retain- 
ers of the days when force was law. But to rise above the commercial value 
of these slender attainments, he who can read the language of Shakspeare and 
Milton, Johnson and Addison, Shelley and Wordsworth, has the ke »y to the col- 
lected wisdom of his race. The farms around his workshop, the property of 
others, present to his view a landscape which is his, and to him belongs eve ry 
airy nothing to which poet ever gave habitation or name. The sages of the 
most remote past obey his call as counsellors and friends. And in the com- 
pany of prophet and apostle he may approach the presence of the Most High. 
The value of such a gift is inestimable. Wisdom and justice would make it the 
certain heritage of every chil 1 born into the commonwealth. 
. + 
“ The spirit of commerce is essentially selfish. Voyages are projected for 
profit. The merchant, whose liberal gifts surprise the world, chaffers in his 
bargains. Not for a man as a family of brethren, therefore, are the blessings 
of this age. They are the gifts of a common father, but they come not, like 
light and dew, insensibly to all. They mark the ac shievements of our race, and 
manifest the master-spirit of the age, but hitherto they have been felt but 
slightly by the massesof mankind. Wealth increases ; but its aggregation into 
few hands takes place with ever-growing rapidity. The comforts of life 
abound ; but when the markets of the world are glutted, hunger is in the home 
of the artisan. Over-production causes the legitimate effects of famine. The 
ingenuity of political economists is vainly taxed for the means of preventing 
the accumulation of surplus material and fabrics. And while warehouse and 
granary groan with repletion, heartless theory points to the laboring population 
reduced to want and pauperism, and with dogmatic emphasis, inquires if the 
increase of population cannot be legally restrained? ‘he state of the market 
shows that there are more men than commerce requires, and a just system of 


economy would adapt the supply to the demand! 
¥ * 


“ Ancient philosophy did not recognize utility as an aim. It contemned, as 
mechanical and degrading, the discovery or invention that improved man’s 
physical condition. Socrates invented no steam-engine or spinning-jenny. The 
soul was his cinta study. Regardless of his own estate, he cared not for 
the material comfort of others. Indifferent to the world himself, he sought to 
raise his disciples above it. A disputations idler and a scoffer at utility, he 
fashioned Plato and swayed the world for centuries. Our philosophy comes 
from Bacon. It only deals with the wants of man and uses of nature. The 


body is the object of its solicitude. Earth is the field of its hopes. Time 


bounds its horizon. Fruit, material fruit—the multiplication of the meansof 
temporal enjoyment—was the end Lord Bacon had in view, when, denouncing 
the schools, he gave his theories to the world. Time and experience have vin- 
dicated his methods. But have they not also shown, that a system which offers 
no sanctions to virtue and no restraints to vice, whose only instruments are the 
senses, and whose only subject is material law, may impart to a world the vices 
Ww hich made the wisest also the meanest of mankind.’ 


These details sufficiently indicate that the elevation of Judge Kelley to 
his present position is not due to fortuitous circumstances, but that he has 
worked it out for himself, by his own inherent capacity and indomitable 
energy. Still young, and in the flush of bodily ‘on mental vigor, he has 
before him, in all human probability, a long career of honor and useful- 
ness. May he for many years continue to enjoy the sunshine of prospe rity 
that has alw: ays heretofore so deserve dly beamed upon his path; and may 
many a meritorious youth, under the clouds of poverty and adversity, 
look upon his example, and draw strength and comfort from its view! 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


THE great prosperity, which everywhere pervades the country, and every 
department of business, has pretty effectually closed the mouths of clamorous 
protectionists, who see in the general weifare, resulting from extended inter- 
course, no pretext for going back to a system, which left, in its operation, no 
very grateful remembrance upon the public mind. That the external trade of 
the country has been very large during the first four months of the current 
year, is apparent ; but, measured by the course of internal trade, it has not ex- 
ceeded its due proportion to the general progress. In order to estimate, in 
some degree, what the internal trade is, as compared with last year, we have 
compiled a table of the revenues of public works in all sections of the country, 
and the result is as follows: 


REVENUES OF PUBLIC WORKS, 





1850. 1851. Increase 
Wabash and Erie Canal, April.......---.----------0e- 20,434... .cces. Ws asp emee 6,446 
Erie Rail-road, 4 months to May.......-------+---<-- $09 7405. os. GUase. cckere 134,833 
Pennsylvania W orks, 4 months to May..-.........----- 495,655... . 022-559,212.....+-.63,957 
New-York Canals, to May l4th........--- Jidu ch san onhOOD RO cnncesnedmhetsanseas 159,198 
Mohawk Rail-road, 4 months to May.....- ems Smale Oe es cancun oo ea Se 12,649 i 
Michigan Southern, 4 months to May.......-.+-------.- RD. oe weaeds Re 49,477 i 
"Aichigan Central, 2 months to May......-----+---s--e0- 82,564........130,374........47,810 ’ 
Long Island Rail-road, 4 months to May..-.--...-------- 5 JOG esaseeess SR IG6 occ a wnenks 7.672 ; 
Harlem Rail road, 4 months to May.....-.--------.-- 132,968 .....--- RIDERS 6 ncnaees 37,859 
Montgomery and West Point, Ala., year to BU. swas AWEGON: cacesnn RBIS ssc scans 19,275 
Sandusky and Mansfield, 3 months.-....---.-...- oan 
Macon and Western, April........------.-.------eee § : 
Vermont and Massachusetts, 3months.............--..-33,715.....-...- CABS esa cas 7,902 ; 
Madison and Indianapolis, 4 months...........-----+--- OU MeS ocdencsnld Os seaweae 40,217 ; 
Albany and Schenectaday, April........--.--...-----.- WU Odsecvedse NO OU <exneween 5,675 { 
Rutland and Burlington, April......---.--------+----- MESSY ica ccace SRO0G casas 9,749 i 
New-Haven Rail-road, April.........02222-ceeeeeeeees 33,010.....+-.-51,245........ 18,235 
Galena and Chicago, March........------+---+-+-+-++-- $0604 .ncdeaees LA MDS ctie anand 6,530 
2,017,515 2,674,112 656,596 | 


The payments from the country, consequent upon the enhanced receipts of 
produce, are satisfactory, and increase the abundance of money in the city, 
notwithstanding the large importations. Large as have been the importations 
of goods, the demand has been proportionate ; and sales, except for ill-assorted : 
styles, have been satisfactory. The following is the value of dry goods im- 
ported, as compared with last year : 


=a pyre 


IMPORT OF DRY GOODS INTO NEW-YORK FOR FOUR MONTHS, ENDING APRIL. 











, 1849. 1850. 1851. 
MEM bo sdacwes oka gOO4S OT csc issswan FWabec gOUA ROG, cccacceescixenest $5,207,331 
Ch wstckanaawmmice aE Oty ORds CakeeseeU artes ae Dy SGU Ott seeesh on ccecescce cat aeeee i 
Re ccete nee Deel be tbereeh es vclseucus Gree feels + whe eceters onenus 8,749,584 N 
ie oe) 5. oc tin aen ies DFO SOGS denies’ cncect ns SOPs wedvaewacscaeses eee 
Miscellaneous.........- Ret IRE Row eh adh web bese we ces SOD STG see ncetstevecvsunces 1,760,688 | 
Total four months.....$15,708,905.... cc ccscctcescsne ET: SR Bees unas knenaminesds $25,660,675 ; 
> 
The increase this year has not been, over last year, so great as it then was ' 


over the previous year; and in some descriptions there has been a decline, as 
woollens and flaxen goods. The exports of United States produce have also 
increased considerably. They have been from New-York as,follows : 


EXPORTS OF UNITED STATES PRODUCE FROM NEW-YORK. 


1846. 1849. 1850. 1852. 
January..... soos ct ROO419 cscs. ca eciwkes cus $2,715,320... 2.00... $3,152,744 
POOUUBLY ccaw acd ends LATOR ik etn denen SAS CaP acciwescae SOO POR cecsecemue 2,157,323 
NE og LARS SOG. os os sce netascas<es sd OE. aneeckee 3,976,198 
April..... Bee foe ae ROG TOUs «cvawcesue SRT aaa én cs BORING one cca 4,561,570 


Total 4 months......$7,074,920.....0+2+.89,844,176.........$11,334,689.........$13,847,825 
VOL, XXVIII.—NO. VI. 6 
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For 1846, the last year of the old tariff, the exports of domestic produce 
were thought to be large ; but since then, corre sponding with the increased im- 
ports, they have gone on to increase, until in the present year the sales of the 
proceeds of United States industry are ve ry nearly double what the *y were in 
that year. The effect of these large sales is not mere ‘ly to sell so much to for- 
eign nations, but it enhances, by taking off the surplus, the value of all that is 
sold at home ; consequently, labor gets more from capital for what is sold at home, 
than it would if the markets were de :pressed by the presence of a surplus. Asa 
necessary consequence, the revenues of the federal government increase in pro- 
portion to their imports, in the same ratio that those of public works increase, by 
the,swelling volume of produce, which is the means of paying for the imports. 
The following is a table of the revenues of the federal government for the first 
three quarters of the fiscal year : 

UNITED STATES FEDERAL REVENUE, THREE-QUARTERS, ENDING MARCH 31 
Miscellaneous. Lands. Customs. ; Total. 


Quarter ending September 30 
er December 3 
March 31 


Total three-quarters 1851 : 303,845 677,743. ......38,122,662 
JOS, 20S. cccees 24,645,315 wtwrs ees 


$294,480 $13,477,347 $16,327, 


Increase 


Thus the customs’ revenue for three quarters of the fiscal year, are over 
= ignite tm ROneeONe of dollars. or the quarter ending with June last year— 
which completes the year—the customs were $9,342,172. If they are the 
same this yet eecant thev cannot be less—the customs for the ye ar will be 
nearly forty-eight millions. When Mr. Meredith, in the fall of 1849, made 


his estimates for the vear 1851, and endeavored, on the Galphin system, 
ent ag would be de- 


to persuade Congress that the revenues, under th: pres 
ficient, and that a loan of $16,000,000 would be necessary, he estimated the 
customs at 32,000,000 for the whole yee 18 al, r six mill ms less than th 

ime, showed wherein his error 
lay, and a very sae months confirmed our sod 3 Last fall Mr. Corwin, 
: t of a year’s experience, and being already in the actual 


actual figures, for three quarters. We, at that 
havine the ben: 
ceipt of $14, 764, 043 from the customs of the first a iarter of the year, was 
constrained to raise the figure to 45,000,000 for the y ; but this sum, he said, 
was inadequate to the wants of the government, an 1 he proposed to increas 
the duties, as he said, to make the customs more seaaiceslee. We, at that 
time, endeavored to show that the parti an nature of the treasury reports 
twisting the truth into a specious plea for party yarposes, was not the sole 
cause of the manifest misstatements; hut that they arose, in some degree, from 
the inability of the Secretary to understan rinciples of commerce, which 
in their operation affect his department, but the proper understanding of which 
was necessary to honest estimates of his revenue. He 
fever about an “alarming balance,” which somebody was to owe to somebody 
and which he wanted to prevent, by making consumers pay more to corporate 
producers—that is to say, to make capital oppress industry, for fear industry 
should ruin itself by extravagance. However, his surmises, like those of the 
Hon. Abbott Lawrence, are of value only as a landmark by which to test the 
errors of the protectionists, by a events : a y occur. While Mr. Walker's 
reports remain a monument of financial skill, the writings of Lawrence, Mere- 
dith, and Corwin, are but evidences of atte sano deception, credulity and ig- 
federal revenues are larger than ever before; they are equal 


>was pt rpetually in 


norance. The 
to the expenditure ; they are based on a low average of customs; and the ex- 
ports of national pro lucts, including ¢ gold, are equal to the increased importa- 
tions necessary to yield a larger revenue; yet money is abundant, all the ave- 
nues of trade active, the banks in good éredit, and no sign of that general in- 
solvency—individual, state, and government—which, according to “the letters 
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of Mr. Lawrence. was to have swept over the Union, commencing July, 1848, 
as an inevitable consequence of a reduced tariff. 

These ample revenues of the federal government cause a large and active 
demand for specie, and it is to this cause that may mainly be ascribed the 
steadiness of the currency, and the absence of undue credits. 

The magnitude of the specie movement in New-York is scarcely realized by 
the pub lic, but some estimate of it ms 1y be formed from the following figures. 
The -y represent the imports at New-Y ork from abroad, exclusive of California, 
the California deposits at the mint, the monthly exports of coin, o payments 
into Custom House, and the quantity remaining in the New-York Banks and 
Sub-Treasury at the close of each month. 

Imports from Europe. Deposits at mint. cane rts. Paid into Treas, Total movement. 


January 237,120... 5,000,000 266,: 281 3,669, 401 10,172,802 
ed 164,031.... 


May to 13th.. 


The aggregate of this monthly movement, vee and payments, with ‘ 
balance in banks and Treasury, compare as follows : 


SPECIE ON HAND IN NEW-YORK. 


In Bank. In Treasury. Total. Aggregate receipts 
and payments. 
January $1,512, “ on cee 0 12,523.75! $10,172,802 
February at l 
March 3 5: 3.8 a g 8,523, 746 
April 1 7 ,076,957 ; 7,216 bc eeabetanvon ), 532,868 
7,000 teenaes 


Thus there is a movement of specie coming and going equal to $300,000 per 
day, or eight millions per month; and nc tiee months and a half ten millions 
have been exported, and thirteen millions paid into Custom House, making 
twenty-three millions, and the amount on hand is over one million more than it 
was six weeks since. The enormous amount of forty-two millions of dollars in 
specie has changed hands in this city in five moi - without attracting much 
attention, and without at all influencing the discc ; ; 

What a change is here from the circumstances s th t attended the market a 
few years since! We remember then, on going down into the street, to have 
remarked a myste — anxiety upon the face ah ill—groups whispering at cor- 
ners—money lords shaking their sagacious heads, and casting furtive glar ces at 
the United States Branch Bank building—Cashiers moving to and fro—runners 
with notifications calling in loans—Brars happy in the chances which pro- 
duced a fallin their favor—merchants issuing nks, ruefully regarding 
thei sir rejected paper, while note br kers were ont ok out for victims, and 
the discount on ** uncurrent”’ hourly rising amid the fierce contentions of bank 
as to avoid a debtor bedi at the close of the day. On investigating 
the cause of these evident signs of panic, we were informed in a half smothered 
and startled tone, by an old broker, that there was a specie draft in the street. 
The exact amount had not trans spired, but must be nearly $200,000, and this 
panic-spreading draft turned out to be $150,000 from the "Philade Iphia United 
States Bank onits branch in New-York. 

Such was THEN the effect of the unusual circumstance of a demand for a lit- 
tle coin. At the present time, two millions of dollars comes and goes weekly 
and is not noticed. The banks push out their paper without fear, and discount 
without hesitation. 

The revenues of the Government, dependent as they are upon the import of 
foreign goods, are and must continue to be favorably affected by the production 
of goldin California. The same cause which induces large exports of the pre- 
cious metals, operates to swell the amount of dutiable goods received in ex- 


I 
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change. Gold is not an article of consumption, although one of extensive pro- 
duction and of universal demand as a medium of e xchange. Its utility in this 
latter respect soon reaches a maximum in any country, more particularly in one 
like the United States, where the community are familiar with a mixed cur- 
rency of gold and convertible bank paper. It is a well known phenomenon of 
banking, that the amount of money which can be put into circulation cannot be 
forced to exceed a given amount. The moment that it does so, the surplus flows 
offin the inverse double ratio by which it was issued. Thus gold flows freely 
into the country by the ope rations of trade, and as it does so, the banking insti- 
tutions become more confident and lend more freely their promises. 

The coinage of money in the United States for 1850, was, at New-Orleans, 
$5,075,500; at Philadel Iphi a, $18,156,471, together $33,231,971. 

The imports of coin in the hands of immigrants and per Custom House re- 
ports, somewhat exceeded the exports; so that the sum of coinage represents 
the increase of metallic money in the country for the year. By the operation 
of the banks of the Union, the circulation was influenced as follows: 

BANKS OF THE U. 8. 
Specie in bank vaults. Notes of banks on hand. Gross circulation. Net circulation. 
“45, 379,345 16,303,289 31,366,526 115,063,237 
8,671, 133 erase ames 17,187,826 


Increase..... . $8,291,788 - scnnceee CORUOOs wa cindes 


S £ 
-- $22,807,522 


> 


Now the Mint emitted $33,231,971 of coin, of which $3,291,783 went into 
yank vaults, and $29,990,1¢ 33 into general circulation. This sum added to the 
increase of bank notes, gives $52,797,705 as the increased currency for the sin- 
gle year 1850. hat is to say, since January, 1850, the currency of the whole 
Union has increased in excess of exports of coin not less than seventy millions 
of dollars! It follows inevital bly that as currency is not consumed, and the ex- 
cess after the wants of trade are supplied becomes useless, that the ghannels of 
circulation must now be very nearly full, and that a quantity equal at least to 
the California supplies must be exported from the country. It is true, that 
judicious coinage and restraints upon the issues of banks would cause a far 
greater amount of coined money to be held in the channels of circulation, but 
neither of these circumstances is like ly to take place. The Mint at Phil: adel- 
phia continues only to coin $20 pieces for exportation ; and although the Direc- 
tor, Dr. Patterson, whose conduct in relation to the Mint was open to so much 
remark, has resigned, his successor will not have it in his power mate rially to 
change the course of affairs, through the inherent defects of the institution it- 
self. 

During the first four months of the present year the actual supply of coin 
from the Philadel Iphia Mint alone has been $17,165,756 against an e xport in 
the same period of $8,125,013, and more than three times the amount coined in 
the same period of last year. The monthly coinage in pieces has been as fol- 
lows: 

COINAGE U. 8. MINT AT PHILADELPHIA. 


Pieces. January. February. March. rill. Total. 
105,801 


101,560 


o- 2,206, 777 

17,165,756 

5,684,865 

More than three-fourths of the whole continue to be issued in the useless $20 
pieces, but the increased supply of smaller coins, inadequate as it is, has had 
an influence upon the price of silver coins, which has declined, as compared 
with last January. The supply of coin is, however, greater hy $11,480, 891 for 
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the first four months of the year, but the export has been greater. The month- 
ly deposites of gold at Philadelphia, and the exports from New-York, compare 
as follows: 


EXPORTS OF COIN FROM NEW-YORK, AND DEPOSITES OF GOLD AT PHILADELPGIA. 


——-———Gold deposited at Philadel phia.—-——-——_, ——Exported from New-York.—— 
5 1851. 18: 0, 1851. 
ae 


BME ocSewuis $8,125,013 
7,293,572 
In the month of May the exports for the first thr veeks were about $3,500- 
000, and the arrivals about $1,000,000 more. ‘The following table shows the 
kinds and destinations of coins that had been exported from this port from April 
5 to May 17: 
EXPORTS OF COIN FROM THE PORT OF NEW-YORK, APRII STH to MAY 24TH. 


Europe. Mugland. Wes dies Total. 
U nited Sta tes gold coi 58,578 57,05 536,42 4,362,060 


33.700 34! 38 33.00 1,416,080 
95,000 28,00 373,000 


rok 30,608 90,069 
Doub loons 363.977. ccs cscakadteee 


S2,511,143 . ccccucens $3,507,315 $1,031,55 $7,050,015 


The exports have been about one half silver and foreign coins, while the 
total amount has been less than the coinage of California gold at Philadelphia 
alone. In the month of March, $2,000,000 were coined at New-¢ )rleans. The 
imports of foreign coin at New-York in the four months have been reported at 
$1,017.390, and fully $5,000,000 have arrived in the hands of immigrants, of 
whom 35,000 arrived at this port in April alone. It is from this latter source 
that the supply of foreign coins for export is derived.” The coinage of the 
Philadelphia Mint has exceeded the deposites—amounting to $17,165,756 for 
the four months. Of this, however, only $1,090,446 were in gold dollars. 

From all these data it follows that the supply of specie here has been as fol- 
lows in four months: 


SRgeOeer we SUNN E OTE, MOC TONING 56 oss cesens cccenns dens sonesecsusene $1,017,390 
Importes l at New York by immigrants, estimated 5,000,000 
Goimee ot Philadel pith, per Totnes oo is chic occ cks ba dun sieceese anaeis 17,165,756 


Supply of coins, January 1 to May 1 23,183,146 
Exporte ins aud dust 8,125,013 


Excess of supply $15,058,133 


The larger proportion of the coinage was in double eagles, which go to Eng- 
land for recoinage. The process of coining them here is, in fact, « only to assay 
the gold at the United States government expense for the benefit of English 
holders, who have it coined in London. The French a s say the twenty 
dollar pieces are now the best remittances. They are new, and just assayed, 
and re ing but little expense to turn them into mone y ies re. 

The sound ee ial prine iple on which the prese nt charter of the Bank of 
England was based in 1844—viz: that there should be no restraint upon the 
movement of the precious metals, but that they should come and go precisely 
as the operations of commerce impel them—has been admirably illustrated in 
the working of our inde »pe ndent treasury system. According to the English 
Bank charte sr, the institution must give gol 1 for notes, or notes for gold, accord- 
ing to the demands of the public. Thus standard gold bullion is by law taken 
by the Bank of England in exchange for its notes at 77s. 9d. per ounce. The 
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English coin is, however, worth 77s. 104d. per ounce. The difference (14d.) 
is the cost of i ‘lay, which averages one month at the English Mint. Forty 
pounds troy of standard gold is at the mint coined into 1,869 sovereigns. One 
ounce of coin is therefore worth 77s. 10d., and the lower price for bullion is 
allowed the bank to compensate for delay. Whatever quantity of gold is 
imported into England, the bank, on demand of its owners, must issue notes at 
the above rate. But all gold imported is not standard, and to become so it 
must be assayed at private assay houses at the expense of the owner. ‘The ex- 
pense . assaying varies very much with different descriptions of l. 

In the United States the national mint cont: lins an assay office, by which the 
=o. are assaye d for co inage at the cost of f the gove rnment. In ki iglan< 1 the 
assay is done by private houses, and the metal, reduced to its legal standard, 
must be carried to the mint for coinage. 

California bullion is very expensive, and therefore is not sent to London; 
but the bank’ of England has passed resolutions to receive the new eagles and 
double eagles freshly issued from the United States assay office at 76s. 3d. per 
ounce, or ls. 6d. less than standard bullion per ounce, or a difference of ‘ 2 per 
cent. against the American coin, which is rather more than the difference be- 
tween the two standards. That is to say, 10,000 eagles will average weight 
as follows: * 

oz, dwt. s. d. _&. s. d. 


10,000 Eagles weight. .....-..-ccccscscee! 5,371 16 at 76 < 19 7 
10,000 Eagles reduced to stand. weight 272 15 at 77 3 4 


‘ 


20 3 


19 14 6 


The average United States’ coin is 1§ grains worse than the British, and the 
reception of the American coin by the bank at a rate equal to the cost of assay, 
facilitates the migration of the bullion thither. This results from the fact that 
the Philade Iphia Mint turns out only the large pieces, for which there is no 
circulating demand here, and which are a favorable remittance. This matter 
ought to be remedied, so that all the coin emitted by the mint should be that 
which is demanded by the wants of circulation. The ingress and egress of the 
metals might then, be left, with entire safi ty. to the operations of commerce, 
where there are no government restrictions. There can result no evil from the 
movements of any trade. It is but a few years ago the ut, under the operation 
of the corn law# of England, the prospect of the necessi ty of an import of corn 
convulsed the whole financial fabric of the British Empire. An importation of 
2,000,000 bushels of wheat in 1836, precipitated the most severe revulsion of 
the present century. The importation of 40,866,368 bushels in 1850 was en- 
tirely unnoticed, and had no influence whatever upon financial movements. 
The trade in corn had become regulated, and, as such, had produced its own 
channels, and accommo — itself to all others. It is the same with the specie 
movement here. The activity bestowed upon the pre cious metals by the in- 
de “pe ndent treasury plan of the government, has compelled the banks to confine 
their operations upon the basis of ac tual business; and as long as the debts duc 
them are secured upon the products of industry, and are promptly paid, it fol- 
lows, unerringly, that they can always command as much money as can be 
demanded of ees: ‘ 


SENATOR DOUGLAS. 


Tue prominent position of Senator Douglas in relation to the union not only of the 
States, but of the Democracy, makes it advisable to place upon record the following 
correspondence :— 


To tue Hon. Sterpuen A. Dovatas. 
Sir,—The tone d Democratic Republican electors of the City and County of 
New York, have watched with deep interest your distinguished career in the Con- 
ress of the United States, from the time when you first took part in its councils. Your 
Bidelity to the great party with which you are identified, and the eloquence and ability 
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with which you have maintained its high principles, and supported its beneficent mea- 
sures, have awakened alike their regard and their admiration. They long ago learned 
to rely with confidence upon the purity of your motives, the soundness of your judg- 
ment, and your ability to discharge all the high duties of a statesman; and their confi- 
dence has been amply justified by your great services to your party and to your coun- 
try, during the past two years. 

Through that trying time, you have stood side by side with those venerable patriots 
whom Heaven, in its providence, had preserved, to impart to the new generation that 
devotion to the Union which they learned from its founders. You have shared in their 
arduous, and, we trust, successful labors. History will record your name with theirs 
in the list of those who have deserved well of the Republic; and we rejoice to believe, 
that when they shall be called hence, you will remain and be among the foremost to 
defend our beloved country from every danger which may threaten her, and to lead her 
forward in her great mission of liberty and equality. 

We have long desired, dear sir, an opportunity of conferring with you more intimately, 
and of expressing to you in person, the high esteem in which we hold your character 
and your public services. The close of the Twenty-first Congress seems a fitting occa- 
sion; and we respectfully invite you, on some day which you will be pleased to name, 
to partake, with the Democratic Republican electors of the city and county of New 
York, of a public dinner, Your fellow-citizens, 
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New York, May 3d, 1851. 
GENTLEMEN,—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your kind invitation, 
in the name, and on behalf, of the Democratic Republican electors of the city of New 
York, to partake of a public dinver at such time as may suit my convenience. 
I need not assure you that this testimonial of your respect and confidence is exceed- 
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ingly grateful to my feelings, and derives increased value and importance from the 
consideration that it is intended as a manifestation of your approbation of my course as 
a member of the democratic party and a senator in the Congress of the United States. 

You do me no more than justice, gentlemen, when you say that my public career has 
been marked by fidelity and devotion to the principles and measures of that great party 
whose triumphs are indentified with the most glorious achievements in our national 
history, and whose ascendency we believe to be essential to the purity and perpetuity 
of our republican institutions. Fidelity to the cause is the paramount duty of every 
democrat who believes that our principles are identified with the peace, glory and 
prosperity of the whole country. 

In view of the long list of older and abler members of our party, whose patriotic 
services have entitled them to the gratitude of their country, to be selected as worthy of 
this distinguished compliment by my political friends in this city, has excited in my 
bosom those grateful emotions which I can find no language adequate to express. The 
only mode in which I can hope to repay your kindness will be found in my constant 
and persevering endeavors to merit your confidence, and realize in the future that 
which your partiality has so generously awarded me in advance. 

At no period in the history of the country has the Democratic Party had brighter 
prospects, and higher and nobler objects to stimulate our patriotism and call forth all 
our energies,/than is now presented to our view. The necessity of confining the fede- 
ral government clearly within the limits of its legitimate functions—for preserving the 
rights of the states in their original purity and vigor—for maintaining the supremacy of 
the laws—and for a strict observance of every provision of our constitution, state and 
national—has never been rendered more manifest than by our recent experience. We 
have, gentlemen, important duties and high responsibilities devolving upon us, which 
demand the immediate organization, union, and the consequent success, of the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

It would afford me sincere pleasure to meet the democratic republican electors of 
New-York around the festive board, and there cultivate those kind, social relations 
which ought to exist between brethren of the same faith. But, having remained in 
your city much longer than [ anticipated, and partaken freely of your generous hospitality 
bountifully extended, Ido not feel at liberty to protract my visit longer, my public 
duties having already kept me from my home nearly all the time for the last two years 
[leave the city, for the West, this afternoon, and therefore will not be able to accept 
your kind invitation. 

I have the honor to be, very truly, your friend and obedient servant, 
F S. A. DOUGLAS. 

Messrs. B. F. Cutting, [saac Townsend, 8S. Livingston, E. B. Hart, Charles A 
Secor, Edward C. West, Henry Nicoll, and others. 


DEMOCRATIC STATE SENATORS. 


[In our last number, on the occasion of publishing the Address of the resigned Sena- 
tors to the People of the State, we remarked despondingly $ 

“* The whole patronage and moneyed power of the state will be combined with free 
soil treachery, to defeat the re-election of two or three of these Senators, enough to en- 
sure the passage of the bill.” 


The words used by the organ of the disunion party to announce the result, are al- 
most identical. 

‘Our returns are not so full as we hoped to receive, but they are enough to show that 
we have carried at least three outof the twelve Senators, and probably there are some 
more of the same sort left. This is enough to prevent any further conspiracy in the 
Senate, and insure the passage of the Canal Bill.” 

In the districts where the corruption of the free soil party was most available, the 
bill to give $9,000,000 to consolidate Sewardism in New-York was successful, and the pro- 
bability is, that the Van Burenites, who have betrayed the democracy, will now, 
having effected their purpose, openly join the abolitionists, and the democratic party 
will become purified by adversity. The rallying cry of “ repeal” and “ repudiation” not 
only of this infamous bill, but of the more infamous abolitionism, of which it is the sup- 
port, must lead the people once more to victory. 
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JENNY LIND. 


THe great and continued success which has attended the career of this brilliant artist, 
is among the marvels of the age. Great as have been the triumphs of eminent singers 
heretofore, we believe there has never been an instance where crowds have been so 
continuously drawn to the concert-room through the attractions of a single artist. To 
those who were disposed to sneer at and undervalue the great artistic merit of Miss 
Lind, and to ascribe the apparent success of her first concerts in New-York to man- 
agement, it is a sufficient answer, that her second appearance in the empire city has 
been no less brilliantly successful than the first. The indescribable charm which her 
performances throw around the audience, seems rather to heighten with the lapse of 
time and more familiar acquaintance. It is to be remarked, moreover, that her sing- 
ing appeals, not only to the taste of the cultivated amateur in scientific music, but also 
more truly and effectively to the popular heart, through the medium of old and popular 
ballads of a national cast, which she has latterly introduced. These seem more in 
consonance with her own chaste and pure simplicity of character, than those more 
skillful but less touching passages of the highest art, in which she is so pre-eminently 
successful. The public. will be under a heavy debt of gratitude to Mr. Barnum, whose 
persevering enterprise and bold energy procured so great a musical treat for their en- 
joyment. It is the first time that an American manager has competed in Europe for 
the highest talent in the zenith of its brilliancy: and the great success which has at- 
tended it, is a guarantee that henceforth America takes her place in the world of art, as 
she has long since done in that of commerce and industry. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS 


Tre Works ad J. Fennimore Cooper. Tur Water-Wirca: or, the Skimmer of the 
Seas. A Tale, by the author of “ The Last of the Mohicans,” &c. Complete in one 
volume. Revised and corrected, with new introductory notes by the author. Geo. 
P. Putnam. 


The ‘ Water-Witch” completes the standard edition of the choice works of €* 
Cooper in twelve volumes, uniform with the standard edition of Mr. Irving’s works, 
fifteen volumes. These two works of America’s most popular writers, constitute so in- 
tegral a portion of our national literature, that no library can be complete without 
them; and no edition other than the revised and authorized standard, got up in the 
cheap, yet elegant and substantial style in which Mr. Putnam, with his well-known taste, 
has produc ed ‘them, i is desirable. Inac ountry like this, where the number of readers 
increases as per census at the rate of 200,000 per annum, the demand for national 
literature of this sort mus: increase in arithmetical progression. 


a 


A Treatise on Potiticat Economy. By George Opdyke. G. P. Putnam, Broadway. 

This is an able work, and takes a correct view of the malign influence of government 
interference in private concerns, and of the nature of taxation generally. It dignifies, 
however, with the name of a science, the absurd protective notions and delusions by 
which governments and their partisans had oppressed the industry of all nations for seve- 
ral ages under pretence of protecting it. Free-trade is nota science or a system. It is 
simply non-interference with individual liberty. Protective notions are but a series of 
delusions intended to justify taxation and arbitrary interference with individual pur- 
suits. Mr. Opdyke states his views, however, very clearly and justly. 


— 


A GranpmotHer’s Recottectioxs. By Ella Rodman. Charles Scribner. 


This is a very instructive and interesting little work, and is got up in very neat and 
elegant style by Mr. Scribner, illustrated by appropriate cuts. 
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Butwer anv Forses,on Water TREATMENT. A compilation of papers on the subject 
of Hygiene and Rational Hydropathy. Edited, with additional matter, by Roland 8. 
Houghton, A.M.,M.D. Fowler & Wells, 131 Nassau-street. 

The Water Cure has obtained a very firm and growing position in the public estima- 
tion, and the works upon the subject put out by Messrs. Fowler & Wells, treat ably of 
the matter. 

ee 


A History or rae Unirep Starss, for the use of Schools and Academies. By J. Olney, 
A.M. Dewine & Peck, New-Haven. Van Nostrand & Territt, 123 Fulton-street. 
This little pictorial history of the United States, brought down to the close of 1850, 

is admirably calculated for the use of schools, and the instruction of young students of 

history. It is accurate in its statements, clear and explicit in its language, and every 
way calculated to impress without fatiguing the young mind. 
ame 

Travets 1n America: The Poetry of Pope. Two Lectures delivered to the Leeds 
Mechanics’ Institution and Literary Society, December, 1850. By the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Carlisle, (Lord Morpeth.) G. P, Patnam. 


Tuts is a very agreeable little volume, containing the impressions of an English 
gentleman of an enlarged and liberal mind—one of those in whose opinions about usa 
deserved interest exists. 

i$ 


Book or tuk TeLEGRAPH. Daniel Davis, Boston. 

This little book, of about 50 pages, contains, with its cuts, a complete account of that 

wonder of the age, the electric telegraph, an'! is of exceeding interest. 
—anapeiliatiipie 
Tur Grens: A Famity History. By J. L. M’Connell, author of “ Grahame,” &c. 

Charles Scribner, New-York. 

This is a very interesting taleof western life, got up in a very neat and attractive style 
by Mr. Scribner. The story is one of circumstantial evidence, amid the wild scenes of 
frontier life, and is very happily treated. 

i ae 


Tae Sotrrary or Juan Fernanpez: or, The Real Robinson Crusoe. By the author 
of “ Piccioli.” Translated from the French, by Anne 8. Wilbur. Ticknor, Reed and 
Fields, Boston. 

The former work of Saintine having been crowned by the academie, and also by the 
public in the shape of numberless editions, may almost be considered a classic; and the 
present work does not appear to be of inferior interest, gracefully and accurately ren- 
dered as it is by Miss Wilbur. ; 

SE 


” 


Porms: Dramatic and Miscellaneous. By Charles J. Cannon, author of “ Poet’s Guest, 

&c. Edward Dunigan & Brother. : 

At this particular period of the present century, a “ volume of poems” has anything 
but an attractive aspect, and almost uninterrupted disappointment goes far to discourage 
the reader. This little volume, beautifully printed by Dunigan, goes far to relieve that 
waste of words, and to afford more satisfaction to the public. It has much merit, and 
will be well received. 

— 


RoMANcE Dust From THE Historic Pracer. 3y Wm. Starbuck Mayo, M.D., author 
of * Kaloolah,” “The Berber,” “ Illustrations of Natural Philosophy.” G. P. Putnam. 


The great and growing reputation of Dr. Mayo, asa writer, cannot fail to make a new 
work in his name a welcome announcement to the reading public. The author in his 
preface apologizes, or rather says, he won't apologize, for the oddity of the title. There 
is, however, no occasion, since, however forbidding the title to an unknown author's 
book may be, it will not debar the reader from the attraction of the Doctor’s name. 
The work itself contains nine tales, with one of which the readers of this Review are 
familiar, it having appeared some years since, viz., “The Captain’s Story,” a tale of 
circumstantial evidence. The book will, we hope and think, be as successful as its 
predecessors. 
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Tue Trapitionat History anp Craracteristic SKETCHES OF THE Os1Bwar Nation. 
By G. Copway, or Kah-ge-ga-gah-bowh, Chief of the Ojibway Nation. Illustrated by 
Darley. 

Within the past few years an Indian Chief of the Ojibway Nation, a race of Indians 
residing chiefly in Western Canada, himself an early convert to the Christian faith, 
and for several years engaged as a missionary in connection with the Methodists among 
his own people, in the countries bordering on Lake Superior, has been laboring to 
bring abcut the regeneration of his people, so necessary to prevent their final extme- 
tion, He has now, in the present volume, given to the public a rich contribution to our 
literature, connected with the red races. It is elegantly printed, and illustrated by 
Darley. 

$a 

Tue Fruit Garpen: A Treatise, intended to explain and illustrate the physiology of 
Fruit Trees, the Theory and Practice of all Operations connected with the Propaga- 
tion, Transplanting, Pruning and Training of Orchard and Garden Trees, &c.; the 
laying out and arranging of different kinds of orchards and gardens, the selection of 
different varieties for different purposes and localities, gathering and preserving fruits, 
&ec. Illustrated with upwards of 100 plates. By P. Barry, of the Mount Hope Nur- 
series, New-York. Charles Scribner, New-York. 

This is a most important subject, and of great practical interest to all classes of the 
community, and we are pleased to see the subject so well handled as in this able work 
by Mr. Barry. The explanations are clear and lucid, and well adapted to impart cor- 
rect knowledge, in respect to the whole cultare of trees in all their varieties. 


—— EE 


Tue Works or Wasuinoton Irvine. THe ALtHampra: By Washington Irving. Au- 
thor’s Revised Edition. George P. Putnam. 

This work is the result of a tour in the year !829, from Seville to Grenada, in com- 
pany with the Prince Dolgorouki, at present Russian Minister to the Court of Prussia, 
and is replete with the author’s observations on, and with descriptions of, the 
many scenes in that romantic country, which a visit to the throne of Boabdil by such a 
man, with such a companion, would not fail to presegt. Mr. Irving’s renown stands 
far too high to make any remarks in this place upon it other than superfluous. It may 
but be stated that this being the fifteenth, completes the standard edition of his works, 
which has been some two years in course of publication by Mr. Putnam, and we are 
pleased to hear, with a success commensurate with their high rank in American literature. 

a ae 
Tae Wivow Buesy’s Huspanp, AND OTHER Tates or AtabAma. By J. J. Hooper, 
author of ‘ Adventures of Simon Suggs.” With original designs. A. Hart, (late 

Carey & Hart) Philadelphia. . f 

This little work contains twenty-four sketches in that vein of humor which has ob- 
tained a high degree of popularity, and they are illustrated by six designs by Darley. 

I 


Tue Compiete Works or Martin F. Tupper, D.C.L., F.R.S.,in four volumes, Au- 
thorized edition. Vols. 2d and 3d, “ An Author’s Mind,” “ Essays,” “ Probabilities,” 
&c. E. H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia. F 
This edition of Mr. Tupper’s works will be highly acceptable to his admirers. They 

contain, each volume, a new preface, by the author, bearing date Philadelphia, May 

1851, He is no doubt ambitious of standing well with the American public, through 

whom he hus sagacity enough to see the works of an English author can alone be trans- 

mitted to posterity, and he takes pains to secure success, 


ea 


Tue ComPLete Works or Martin F. Tupper, D.C.L., F.R.S., in four volumes. Au- 
thorized edition. The Crock of Gold, and other tales. E H. Butler & Co. Philadelphia. 


The occasion of Mr. Tupper’s visit to Ainerica has been seized upon to produce a new 
edition of his works, which have in this country enjoyed a high degree of popularity. 
The first volume of a very beautiful edition has made its appearance, and it contains the 
The “ Crock of Gold,’' “ The Twins,” and « Heart,” and some account is given in the 
pablisher’s preface of the whimsical origin of those and some other of the author’s pro- 
ductions. The edition should be in every library. 
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Hackter’s Atcesra. Scuoor anp Cotitece Epirion, The best mathematicians in 
the country speak in terms of great admiration of Professor Hackley’s larger treatise 
on Algebra, as being the most complete, and as containing almost every requisite for a 
work of the kind in any language. The present edition would seem to have been 
prepared from the other, with a view of rendering it more generally useful, contain- 
ing all that is ordinarily required in a college course. A small school edition was 
published some time since, extending, however, only as far as Quadratic Equations, 
and omitting the excellent articles on Interest and Annuities and Logarithms. These 
articles appear to have been restored in the present edition, and the General Theory 
of Equations to have been added, terminating with the celebrated theorem of Starm, 
for de termining the number of real and imaginary roots of an equation of any degree 
whatever, and Horner’s method of approximating to the real roots, by decimals. A 
short appendix x contains some admirable exercises in transformations of Algebraic ex- 
pressions, in which students are apt to be inexpert. 

ne 
Tae Works or J. Fennimore Cooper. Tue Two Apmirats. Atale. By the author 
of “ The Pilot,” “The Red Rover,” &c. Complete in one volume. Revised and 
corrected, with a new introduction, notes, &c., by the author. George P. Putnam. 

Mr. Cooper's masterly power on the sea is displayed in this work to great advan- 
tage. Its battle scenes are unrivalled, even by his own great pen, and the events are 
of an importance to give dignity to the story. The facts which attended the “ Battle 
of the Nile,” we are informed in the preface, are interwoven in the story. The ridicu- 
lous fiction and bombastic follies published as the “ Life of Nelson,” by Southey, have 
long since been exploded, and the real nature of the tactics of the fight known. The 
blundering courage of the English answered in a case of s urprise against French sea- 
men, but when they attempted the same thing on Lake Champlain, the y were des- 
troyed before they comp yleted their mancuvre. This standard edition of Cooper is 
indispensable to every American library. American patriotism, as well as national 
literary pride, make them necessary. 


° te 


Tue Sra Kixc. A nautical romance. By the author of the ‘‘ Scourge of the Ocean.” 

A. Hart, late Carey & Hart. 

An attractive story, mostly by’an author who, like Capt. Marryatt. died before the 
completion of his task, and it has been like that unfinished work completed by the same 
hand. The scene opens on the banks of the Schaylkill, but follows the fortunes of its 
hero. a-<iniiliailip 
Tuoucuts on Secr-Cutture. Addressed to Woman. By Maria 8. Grey, and her 

sister, Emily Shirreff. W. Crosby and H. P. Nichols, Boston. 

This work is admirably calculated to raise the standard of mental excellence in 
women, and by so doing, to strengthen that source of human improvement which un- 
doubtedly exists in the minds of mothers. The rank of women in the social scale, and 
their mental powers have far greater influ th e progress of a race, than has hitherto 
been conceded. Ethnological students a ) the peculiar deference ech to females 
among the Caucasian race, the true secret of its superiority over the d ik races, in which 
women are held in bondage. Whatever then tends farther to improve the female 
character, tends to strengthen the progress of the race, and sacs works as the one be- 
fore us have that tendency. It is not wearing breeches or howling at negro meetings, 
that improves the female mind, but the calm culture of her faculties. 

ES 
THe Grrivoop or Saaxksprare’s Heroines. By Mary Cowden Clarke. Tale VI. 

Isabella. George P. Putnam. 

This little tale very successfully sustains the individual characters of the several sub- 
jects as they were portrayed | by Shakspeare, furnishing the antecedents in the life of 
each, which produced the results he bri ught to light. Each tale has a fine steel en- 
graving << — 

First Impressions or ExcGianp anv trs Peorpte. By Hugh Miller, author of the 

“ Foot-Prints of the Creator,” &c. Gould & Lincoln, Boston. 

This isa most amusing and instructive book, by a master-hand, so well known and 
appreciated by the public in the “ Old Red Sand-stone.” Travels in England would 
seem at first glance to be at this day but a most unpromising subject for either the en- 
tertainment or the instruction of the reader, but from the geological view taken by Mr. 
Miller, a new and pleasing interest attaches itself to the subject matter, and will be- 
speak for it increasing favor with the public. 








